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ABSTRACT 

The selected bibliography of research on trainable 
mentally handicapped children contains approximately 93 abstracts 
with indexing information explained to be drawn from the computer 
file of abstracts representing the Council for Exceptional Children 
Information Center's complete holdings as of August, 1972. Abstracts 
are said to be chosen using the criteria of availability of document 
to user, currency, information value, author's reputation, and 
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no oHicial endorsement by ihe US OHice of Education should be inferred. 
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The CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 

j ' 

Willi a grant from the US Office of Education. the CEC Information Center was established at The Council for Exceptional 
Children to serve as a comprehensive source of information on research, instructional materials, programs, administration, 
teacher education, methods, curriculum, etc. for the field of special education. The Center functions as the Clearinghouse on 
Exceptional Children in the Educational Resources Information Ccntou (ERIC) program and also as a member center, in the 
Special Education IMC/RMC Network. In addition, the CEC Center's progVam includes a commitment to a concentrated effort 
towards the development of products which will interpret research results into educational methods and practices. 

How to Use This Bibliography 

The E.xcepl/oii.iJ Child Hibliogruphy Series was initiated by the CEC Information Center to answer the need for rapid re- 
sponses to specific requests for information. The volume of information requests received by the Center is analyzed and used 
as a guide in preparing special topic bibliographies in the field of exceptional child education. Abstracts contained in the biblio- 
graphies are drawn from the computer file of abstracts which represents the CEC Information Center's complete holdings as of 
the date indicated on each bibliography. 

Selective editing by information Specialists is performed on e;.ch bibliography. From the total number of abstracts drawn 
from the lile on a particular topic, selection is made of only those judged to best meet the following criteria: availability of the 
document to the user, currency, information value, author's reputation, and classical content. The number of abstracts selected 
to appear in a bibliography may vary from one to UK), depending on the amount of suitable information available. Updating of 
bibliographies as new material becomes available is accomplished when the volume of new material reaches 25 percent of pres- 
ently available material on a given topic. . 

How to Read the Abstract 

Each abstract contains three sections-bibliographic data, descriptors, and a summary of the document. The bibliographic 
section provides the document's identifying number (ED and/or EC), publication date, author, title, source, and availability. 
The descriptors indicate the subjects with which a document deals. The summary provides a comprehensive overview of the 
document's contents and in some cases document availability is announced here. 

How to Use the Indexes 

Some bibliographies in Except ioikiJ Children Hibliogrnphy Series contain author and/or subject indexes. In these bibliogra- 
phies. readers seeking work on a specific aspect of the general topic may consult the subject index to be referred to specific ab- v 
stract numbers. Abstracts dealing with several topics may be identified by finding the same abstract number under two or more 
subjects in the subject index . 

How to Purchase Documents 

Documents with an ED number and EDRS availability indicated may be purchased from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS). For your convenience an order form is provided on the back cover of this bibliography. , 
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Abstracts appearing in the bibliographies have also been published in Exceptional Child Education Abstracts, the quarterly 
abstract publication of the Council for Exceptional Children. Approximately 750 abstracts covering the broad range of excep- 
tionality appear in each issue. (Subscription order form below.) 
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Publication date 
Author(s) • 

Title — 



EDRS mf, he 

indicates document is available 
in microfiche and hard copy/ 



Summary* 



ABSTRACT 769 

EC 01 0769 ED 025 864* 

ibl. Date Jun 68 44p. 

* Hensley* Gene* Ed.; Buck* Dorothy P.,^ 
Ed. 

Cooperative Agreements between Spe- 
cial Education and Rehabilitation 
Services In the West. Selected Papers 
from a Conference on Cooperative 
Agreements (Las Vegas, Nevada, Fe. 
bruary, 1968). 

Western Interstate Commission For 
Higher Education* Boulder* Colorado « 
United Cerebral Palsy Research And 
Education Foundation* Inc.* New York; 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(DHEW)* Washington* D. C. 

“EDRS mf,hc 

VRA-546T66-*— 



Descriptors: exceptional child educa- 
tion; cooperative programs; vocational 
rehabilitation; vocational education; ad- 
ministration; mentally handicapped; 
state agencies; cooperative education; 
educational coordination; cooperative 
programs; state federal aid; admin istra-^ 
tivc problems; communication prob- 
lems; equalization aid; work study- pro- 
grams; handicapped; cost effectiveness 

Five papers discuss cooperative work- 
study agreements between schools and 
vocational rehabilitation services in the 
western states. Areas discussed include 
the advantages of cooperative agree- 
ments* the forms and disadvantages of 
^third party agreements* basic concepts of 
the programs* and an outline form to use 
when applying for matching funds; the 
relationship of special education* rehabi- 
litation and cooperative plans* pro- 
grams* and agreements; and California's 
past and present work study programs 
for the mentally retarded. Also reviewed 
arc research demonstrating the econom- 
ic feasibility of vocational training for 
the educable mentally retarded in the 
public schools and communication prob- 
lems in work study programs. The 
conference summary considers the pur- 
poses, goals* essence of, and necessity for 
cooperative agreements. (MK)^ 



*N0TE: EDRS mf indicates microfiche reproduction only. 
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computer file of abstracts are listed alphabetically below: 



American Journal of Menial Delieiency 
llchavior 'I'herapy 
Child Development 
Children 



Exceptional Children 
HSMHA Health Reports 
Journal of Music Therapy 
Journal of Personality Assessment 
Journal of Psychology 



Mental Retardation 
Rehabilitation Literature 
Research liullctin 
Research Quarterly 
Social Work 

leaching Exceptional Children 
Training School liullctin 



Downs Syndrome 
Exceptional Child Research 
Mentally:Handicapped 



Trainable Mentally Handicapped 
Mongolism 



Journals 
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Abstracts of journal articles from the following periodicals appear in this bibliography: 



lulucution and Training of tlic Mentally Retarded 



Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders 



The abstracts in this bibliography were taken from Exceptional Child Education Abstracts, Vol. I-III 
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ABSTRACTS 



ABSTRACT 10114 

l-C 01 0114 | |) oi l X2.1 

buhl, I);ilt* Mar 61 * |26p. 

Tobias. Jack 

Training f«r Independent Living. a 
Connniiniiy Program for Severely 
Retarded Adults. 

Association for Help Kelaid. Child.. 
hJew York. New York 
National Inst, of .Mcni. Health. Washing- 
ton. I ).( \ 

i;nus in r. he 

Dcsciiplors: exceptional chilil tescarch; 
coniimmitv programs: mentally handi- 
capped: vocational rehabilitation; iiaina- 
hie mentally handicapped: day care pro- 
giaitis; custodial mentally hamlicapped: 
demonstration programs; edticahle men- 
tally handicapped: ail nil s : occupational 
therapy: program evaluation: program 
planning: self care skills; travel naming 

An occupational day center for mentally 
retarded adults was established to prov- 
ide community set v ices for retarded per- 
sons who live at home and. although 
beyond school age. are unable to partici- 
pate in sheltered workshop activities. 

I he stall included a dilector, a social 
worker, live instructors, a (mining super- 
visor. an ollice worker, ami a psycholo- 
gist (part-time). Over a 1-year period. S3 
clients were accepted into the program 
with about 55-60 being emolled at one 
lime. Average age at admission was 21 
years (few clients were over age JO), ami 
IQ’s ranged from 15 to 65 with a mean 
IQ of .16. About 80 percent had attended 
public school special classes. Specilic 
liaining included travel training, gloom- 
ing amt self care, orientation to the 
community, domestic skills, and remu- 
nerative vvoik. Simple academic instiric- 
lion included reading siyiis. telling time, 
and using money. Statistical tests with 
data from the clients produced these 
findings. There was a significant relation- 
ship (.01 level using I test) between in- 
telligence and the ability to he lie til from 
travel instruction. There was a significant 
relationship (.001 and .05 levels for var- 
ious IQ gioups using tests) lielween intel- 
ligence test score and the number of 
work units produced per hour. Mongo- 
loid clients weie significantly less pro 
diiclivc (.05 level using test) in a contin- 
ued work activity than their intellectual 
peers in oilier cliologic gioups. The San 
I'rancisco Social Competency scores of 
clients arc presented. Sample evaluations 
of trainees and sample case studies are 
included. Dcsciiplions of the daily pio- 
gram and relationships with parents, pro- 
fessional groups, and the public are giv- 
en. QZ) 

ABSTRACT 10363 

l-C 01016.1 LI) 010 766 

buhl. Date 66 
Milters. Walter It. 

Mothers of Retarded Children. How 
They Keel. Where They Kind Help. 



T.DICS not available 

Descriptor* ; exceptional child research, 
mentallv handicapped family (sociologi- 
cal unit): patent attitudes: parents; pNV- 
etiological needs: motheis. mother alii 
tildes: interviews; special services; com- 
munity services; counseling set \ ices: 
field inlet views: health services: socioe- 
conomic status; day calc services; social 
services; psychological services; medical 
services: case studies (education l: mini- 
mally brain injured 

I he research study investigated how 
mothers of mentallv retarded children 
perceived the retardation, how they 
made decisions in seeking ami using 
help, and how they leaded to ami valued 
services rendered. 'I he 24 subjects were 
mothers whose ictaidcd children were 
classified as hiain injuicd (including 
mongoloidl. had IQ's below 54. ami. were 
(css than 10 years of age. A field sliidv 
approach with a focused interview was 
employed. In addition, interview data, 
'case records, related documents, and 
interv iews with the clinic' stair were ana- 
l\/ed. Informal ion is included on <D the 
children, the families, and the service 
program. (2) the mothers, and 1.1) the 
set \ ices of the clinic. Implications arc 
drawn from the summary. findings, am! 
conclusions of the study. Significant 
serv ices now available and prospects for 
the future are discussed. Appendixes 
give (I) characteristics of the families. 
(2) organization ami classification of in- 
sliiictional groups. (.1) data guide, and (4) 
recommendations of the President's Pan- 
el on Mental Retardation*^ bibliography 
lists 151 entries. This hook was pub- 
lished by Charles C Thomas. Haniict- 
slone House. .101-127 Last Lawrence 
Avenue. Springfield. Illinois 627111.. and 
is available for ^6.75. (DL) 

ABSTRACT 10446 

LC 01 0446 H) 1115 604 

Publ. Date May 67 I2.1p. 

Kcr shner. John R. 

An Invest igulion of Hu* l)oman-))cl:i- 
caio I I ivory of Neiiropsyclitilogy ns It / 
Applies to Trainable Mentally Retard-/ 
ed Children in Public Schools! j 

Pennsylvania Dcpl, of Public Ihsiriicliou. 
Harrisburg j 

LDKS mf .lie j 

Dcsciiplors; exceptional child ic search; 
mentally handicapped: cognitive process- 
es; child development: learning; Uainahlc 
mentally handicap ped: neurological or- 
ganization; intellectual development: 
physical development : childr/n; experi- 
mental progiams. intelligen/e quotient: 
perceptual motor learning: musical activ- 
ities; physical education/ psychomotor 
skills; public schools: iiywrarch projects: 
Doman Dclacalo Developmental Prolilc: 
Ker shner Dtisewicz Ker sluicr Revision: 
Oserelskv • Tests of /Motor Proficiency: 
Pcahodv Picture Vo/ahulary Test 



I wo intact classes of public school train- 
able iiKiiially. relaided children were 
used to study the etlects of physical ac- 
tivities derived from the Doman-Dclacalo 
theory of physica 1 and intellectual devel- 
opment. Ihe experimental group consist- 
ed of seven males and six females from 
age X to IX, and the control group cons- 
isted of lo males and six females from 
age X to 17. All subjects were given (lie 
following pre- and post test s--( I ) a mobili- 
ty scale dciivcd from the Domnn-Dcla- 
calo Developmental Prolilc. (2) the Ker- 
shiier-Diisewicz-Kei shner Revision of 
the Vineland Adaption of I lie (Kero tskv 
Tests of Motor Proliciencv. and .(.1) the 
Peabody Picture Vivaluilary lest. The 
experimental piograin was extended 
through 7-1 leaching days that approxi- 
mated 5.5 hours each and included activ- 
ities consistent with die Doman-Dclacalo 
theory. Tor the control group the curric- 
ulum involved* a number of nonspecific 
activities that could give opportunities 
for praise and attention et|iial to that 
icccivcd hv the experimental gionp. 
Hypothesis I staling there is a signilicant 
improvement in creeping and crawling 
performance favoring the experimental 
group was accepted since I lie Mann- 
Whitney/ II Test comparing pre- post test 
gain scores between groups found differ- 
ences statistically significant at the .05 
level. , Hypothesis 2 staling there is a sig- 
nificant improvement in perceptual-motor 
proliciencv favoiing the experimental 
group was rejecled since I he Mann- 
Whiiney U lest coin paring prc-posttesl 
scores between groups found the differ- 
ences were not statistically signilicant at 
the .05 level. Hypothesis .1 stating there 
/s a signilicant mean IQ ini prov emeu I 
/favoring the experimental group was 
' accepted since an analysis of variance 
produced correlation coefficients between 
Ihe piclcsi ami posttesi scores for the 
experimental and control groups of ,X I 
ami .05 respectively and a dillcrcncc sta- 
tistically significant at the .05 level. Ihe 
treatment hail a facilitating cITcct on both 
the physical and intellect Hal development 
of the ex peri mental group. Replication 
and larger scale investigations arc need- 
ed. Appendixes include the creeping and 
crawling scale and the Kcrsliiicr-Dnsevv- 
icz-Kershncr Revision of the Vineland 
Oserelsky Tests of Motor Development. 
A bibliography lists 56 items. (DK) 

ABSTRACT 10595 

IT* 01 1)505 1-1)021 .176 

Pnbl. Dale 67 <)0p. 

Wolsieiiholme. (i. I-. W.. |-d.: Porter. 
Ruth. I* it. 

Mongolism. (Ilt\ Komidation Study 
Croup Nnnihi-r 2 5. 

C’iha I’oiindalion. basic. Switzerland 
L’DRS not available 

l ittle. Itrown. and Company. .14 Beacon 
Street. Boston. Massachusetts 02106 
(Si. 50). 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mciilidly handicapped: mongolism : re- 
search projects; medical icscarch: hioch- 
cmisiry; genetics; heredity; medical eval- 
uation; con fei cnee ic pints 

Resulting from a I -day conference on 
mongolism, the hook contains research 
studies and discussion summaries. Pap- 
ers include Parental Age. I.ivc-Hiith 
Order, and Pregnancy- ITec Intel val in 
Down’s Syndrome in Japan In I.. Mat- 
siinaga. ('onsaiigiiineons Mai t inges and 
Mongolism hy II. Iforessman and HO. 
Akesson. Correlation of Dermal Patterns 
on l-inger-Tips and Toes in Mongolism 
hy (i.l*. Smith. A Suggested Use of 
Dernialoglyphic Analysis in Mongolism 
hy I..S. Peniose. DNA Synthesis in Cells 
Clown in Tissue Culture from Patients 
with Mongolism hy II. Mitlwoeh. DNA 
Replication Patterns of Chromosomes 
Numbers 21-22 in l ; cmulc Mosaic Mon- 
gols hy M. Iiaeeaio and others, amt 
Ahnormal (iranulocytc Kinetics: An 

‘l:\plaiialion for the Atypical (tranulocylc 
Pn/ymc' Activities Observed in Tiisomv 
21 hy W.J. Mcllman ami others, la hies, 
figures, photographs, ami reference lists 
are given. A liistoi icsil introduction to 
J.t.. Down is provided, along with an 
explanation of the conference’s sponsor- 
ship ami a list of foundation officials and 
confluence pari ici pants. (RWt 

ABSTRACT 10832 

l-C 01 0842 1*1) 025 SOI 

Publ. Date 1.1 Sep 08 4 Ip. 

MaeC’uhrey. Mary Katherine 

Verbal Operant Conditioning of 
Young Mongoloid Children. Kimil 
Report . 

Saint Anne’s School. Arlington Heights. 
Massaelmsells 

Olliee of Hducation (DIlHW). Washing- 
ton. I). bureau of Research 
1-DRS mf.hc 

0l-!(i-0*8*0840.18* 4465(0.12) 

HR-8-4018 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: verbal develop- 
ment: behavior: operant conditioning: 
case records; trainable mentally handi- 
capped: mongolism: institutionalized 

(persons), verbal ability: language skills; 
group instruction: verbal operant condi- 
tioning; measurement instruments: rein- 
forcement; behavior change: language 
usage; teaching methods; speech skills 

Operant conditioning techniques were 
used to modify verbal behavior in 18 in- 
siiiution;ih/cd. trainable mentally handi- 
capped mongoloids with chronological 
ages from 4-6 to 7-1(1 and mental ages 
from 2.0 to 2.10. Two instruments were 
constructed to evaluate language: a lan- 
guage lest anil a speech luting scale. Pro- 
ject leaders had no prior knowledge of 
the language test. The six children in 
group I received live 15- to 40-mi nujc 
group conditioning sessions daily. 
Shaping was used to condition object 
and picture naming, descriptions of ac- 
tion pictures in word combinations, and 
discrimination of colors and polar oppos- 
iles. Operant procedures were used lo 
lengthen aitc 'ion span and increase ver- 
bal production. The six children in group 



2 spent 7 weeks in the cm idled experi- 
mental environment, hut received no 
conditioning: tin six in group .1 remained 
in the institution, l ive of six nicinhcis of 
group I significantly increased llieii 
scores on the Stanford- Hincl post test; 
one from group 2 and none from group 1 
increased significantly. On the speech 
rating scale, group I showed significantly 
grcalci impiovenicnt than group 2. Major 
changes were observed in the social be- 
havior of the 12 subjects who resided in 
the research facility. (Anthor/RP) 

ABSTRACT 10835 

l ( (II 08.15 I'D 002 %S 

Publ. Dale Jun hi 2h()p. 

Cain. I .co l ; . 

A Study of the KlVccts of Community 
and Institutional School Classes for 
Trainable Mentally Retarded Child- 
ren. 

Sail ITancisco Stale College. California 
1-DRS in f. lie 
OI-C-SAH-8257 
CR P-589 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: environmental 

inllucnccs: public schools: institutional 
schools: ilay students: trainable mentally 
hantlicapped: public education: menial 
r cl aid al ion; family environment: institu- 
tional environment: environment: parent 
child relationship: children: social devel- 
opment: out of school youth: institution* 
ali/cd (persons) 

Tc*c major-hypothesis of the project was t 
•that trainable menially retarded children 
attending school programs, whether liv- 
ing at home or in an institution, would 
show greater increments of social 
competence over a period of time than 
comparable children not attending such 
programs, h was also suggested that par- 
ents of retardates who attend public- 
school classes in their communities 
would show greater increments of adapt- 
ability than those whose children do not 
attend such classes, l-’rom about 180 
children. four groups were formed: 
community control, community experi- 
mental. institutional contiol. am! institu- 
tional experimental. The experimental 
groups attended public school/classes for 
trainable children while the control 
groups did not. Ratings on the criterion 
measures were obtained nl/tlic initiation 
ami conclusion of the 2- year experimen- 
tal period. Parents of (he community 
groups were visited and interviewed four 
times during the project /period. Analysis 
of findings showed significant increases 
in tjie social competency development 
for the community groups and compara- 
ble decreases for the- same in the institu- 
tional groups. Developmental differences 
between the school ami non school child- 
ren. whether living at home or not. were 
insignificant. It was therefore concluded 
that school programs for tntinahlc mental 
retardates were, inadequate in fostering 
social competency development. Also, 
the environment of a home appeared to 
be much more stimulating for social de- 
velopment than the institutional environ- 
ment, Parental adaptability appeared not 
lo benefit when children attended school. 



\ possibly because of lack of parent- 
: Icaclici contacts as well as inadequacy of 
I the few contacts that inclined. (JII) 

ABSTRACT 10836 

\\X 01 OK. 1ft i:i> 002 845 

Publ. Dale 5»> . I09p. 

Jlariis. Dale II.; Sheehlman. Audrey 
Sillily of the Modification of I'nrcn- 
jtal Attitudes toward an Understanding 
of Mentally Retarded Children. 
^Minnesota University. Minneapolis. In- 
• siiiuic of Child Development 
Olliee of Hducation (DIIP.Wl. Washing- 
ton. t). C. 

I-ORS mf.hc 
OKC-SAK-7774 
C’R P-365 

Descriptors: exceptional child icscarch: 
mentally haiulicapped: family (sociologi- 
cal unit): counseling: family counseling; 
mental retardation: family pioblenis: 

parent altitudes; day -care services: small 
gioup instruction: parent education: 

gionp therapy; liainable mentally handi- 
cap ped * • 

The ctfcct of con tad with personnel of a 
day care center was compared with var- 
ious methods of counseling in assisting 
parents of trainable iclardcd children lo 
adjust lo the family problems created by 
the retardation. Major objectives were as 
follows; to compare altitude change 
among parents who obtain counseling 
through incidental. contacts .with person- 
nel in a day center and through a small 
group discussion meeting held regularly 
al the day care center: lo compare alti- 
tude change among students whose par- 
ents were subjected to the varying coun- 
seling pal terns: iff'^ditjp^are factual infor- 
mation gains among the ihrce parent 
groups: and lo analyze the change among 
pai cuts in the three gronp^in relation lo 
the personality of the parent, the par- 
ent’s level of education, and the severity 
ami type of defect of the child. The find- 
ings were essentially negative. No evid- 
ence eon hi be developed that one niclli- 
od was superior lo others, or. indeed, 
dial any group showed significant gain on 
any information, altitude, or skill varia- 
ble. Nevertheless, the indirect evidence 
acquired seemed significant. Parents 
seemed to benefit in self feeling and self 
altitude through agency contact. More 
lengthy contact between agencies and 
parents was therefore recoin mended. 
<J1.) 

ABSTRACT 11021 

1-C0I 1021 l-DN.A. 

Ihibl. Date bob b7 4p. 

White. James (’.. Jr.: Taylor. Donna J. 
Noxious ('auditioning As a Treatment 
for Rumination. f 

Western Carolina Center. Morganlon./ 
North Carolina 
Iil)RS not available 

Mental Retardation: V5 Nl IM0-.1 l eb 
l%7 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: behavior: iVin- 
forccincnt: operant conditioning: physi- 
cal development: electrical stimuli: be- 
havior change: institutionalized (per- 

sons): custodial mentally handicapped; 
lie ga t i vc re i n f o rce in c n t 






Kxecplional Child Sciio 



I wo severely mentally lelauleiL non* 
coin m nnic;ili\ o niminatois, a 23-yeai-old 
female ami a 14-year-old male, were 
atlminisieietl electric shock as a conse- 
t|(ience for ruminal ing gestures. The 
female was involved in ihe study for 30 
days while Ihe male was fully nr partially 
involved for 2 1/2 months. The shock 
was a distracting device which inter f« ■ etl 
with l he* rn mi nut ing syndrome. However, 
the i eduction in iiiminalion was cM' cute- 
ly variable from day to day. No func- 
tional relationship between shock and 
rumination was icportcd. as extraneous 
environmental factors also served to dis- 
tract. At termination of the treatment, 
the female showed a IV * weight in- 
crease ovei her pi ev ions 45 pounds, a 
reduction in akinetic seizures, and an 
increase in liquid intake. The male sub- 
ject showed a small weight gain, counter* 
acting a 31 pound loss over several pre- 
ceding months. (Tl.i 
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(iorlon. Chester I*.: Hollis. John II. 
Redesigning a Cottage Unit for Heller 
Programming and Research for the 
Severely Retarded. 
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National Institute of Mental Health. He* 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; behavior change; 
custodial mentally handicapped: institu- 
tionalized (persons): institutional facili* 
ties; design needs: self care skills: at- 
tendant training: perceptual motor coor- 
dination: stimulus behavior: institutional 
research 

To meet needs evident at die stale hospi- 
tal ami training school, a system of care, 
treatment, ami training for the severely 
menially handicapped was developed. 
Subjects were IX girls, aged h to 12. with 
IQ’s less than 25. The cottage unit in j 
which the girls lived was modified from a/ 
single large room, which appeared to lim-' 
it .ocial interaction between the girls and 
the aide *, to provide environmental 
structure ami control, A cubicle system 
was designed, but later abandoned to 
facilitate monitoring: an operant area 
with three large tables was then estab- 
lished and found successful in 'keeping 
the subjects olf medication and out of 
diapers. A 12-scssjon training program 
was conducted for the aides in methods 
of observation, reinforcement. and 
grouping: interaction increased and per- 
sonnel turnover C creased. Feeding 
training was also given the subjects, nine 
of whom did not spoon feed themselves: 
after IX months', all IX achieved self 
feeding. Additional progress was made in 
other self cafe skills over 3 years of the 
study. Studies were also conducted con- 
cerning perceptual motor skills, effects 
.of social and nonsocial stimuli on behav- 



ior communication behavior . social 
dominance, ami differential responses to 
social stimuli. Three liguies ami two pho- 
tographs present the architectural modifi- 
cations. (ID) 
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Cain. I .eo F. and Others 
Study of the Fifed of Special Day 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
behavior; personality: family (sociologi- 
cal unit): meniallv handicapped: behavior 
change: behavior rating scales: family 
idalionship: educational piogranis: spe- 
cial classes; parent attitudes: social ad- 
justment; social development: trainable 
mentally handicapped: interpersonal 

competence; institutionalized (persons): 
placement: public schools: institutional 
schools 

The second phase iff a three -part report 
tin soyial competency and parent adapta- 
bility. this study assessed changes in the 
behavior of severely ret a riled children as 
a result of school attendance. ‘The sub- 
jects were placed in an experimental 
group of school Children and a control 
group of nonschool children. All the 
children were 5 to 12 years old and had' 
IQ s between 25 and 55. 'Tin.* school 
children attended special classes in pub- 
lic schools and institutions, and the Hou- 
sehold children lived either, at home or in 
institutions. ‘The. social competency was 
compared between these children, and 
the parent adaptability was compared 
between parents of school children ami 
nonschool children. 'Two new rnstrn- 
n tents were developed: the San Ftariciv 
co Social Competency Scale and the 
Scale for Parent Adaptability. Informa- 
tion included data fiom interviews, home 
visits, family characteristics (age. educa- 
tion. and income), and intelligence tests. 

I he social competency scores considered 
self help, initiative-responsibility, social 
skills, communication, and favored insti- 
tiitiomfli/cd children, both school and 
lion school. The parent adaptability 
scores included motivation, empathy, 
flexibility ami adaptability, and favored 
the experimental group (parents with 
children in school). Parents of institu- 
tional children were not graded. t(»C) 
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Cain. Leo F. and Others 
Slimy of the Kffeet of Special Day 
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Deseiiptors: excel' tional child research: 
mentally handicapped: behavior: family 
(sociological unit): program planning: day 
programs, parent aJliludfs. parent child 
relationship: institutional schools: public 
schools; behavior change: special class- 
rs: educational programs: social atti- 
tudes: institutional environment: traina- 
ble menially handicapped: placement; 
interpersonal competence: administra- 

tion; program evaluation: San Francisco 
So ;ial Competency Scale; Parent At not- 
ability Scale 

Ihe purposes of the project were lo 
evaluate the behavioral changes that lace 
place within the public amL institutional 
school populations and nonschool popu- 
lation*, of severely ictarded Children, ami 
to evaluate the changes in parent attitude 
and family adjustment of the parents. 
This report was conlincd to Ihe first 
phase of an ongoing project and was 
primarily concerned with the major as- 
pects of the planning period: the experi- 
mental rationale, ihe experimental dc- 
. sign, ami the development of instru- 
ments. The experimental design consti- 
tuted a comparison of the social compe- 
tency development of severely mentally 
retarded children in four sellings: com- 
munity .school, community nonschool, 
institutional school, ami institutional 
nonsctu.nl. Subjects in all of the groups 
aged from (> through 12. had IQ's from 
approximately 25 through 55. The social 
competency of these children was dcler- 
mined at the initiation and completion of 
the 2* year experimental period. The par- 
ents of both community samples were 
interviewed during this same period in 
oiilei to assess changes in parental 
adaptability. The two instruments devel- 
oped were Ihe San Francisco Social 
• Competency Scale and (he Parent Adapt - 
' ability Scale. Ki(’) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: behavior: family 
(sociological unit): trainable mentally 

handicapped: placement: family relation- 
ship; day programs; self care skills: par- 
ent child relationship; behavior change: 
educational programs: special classes: 
children: behavior development; vocabu- 
lary development; intellectual develop- 
ment 

The objective was to test the hypotheses 
that day class training would produce 
desirable changes in the behavior f the 
trainable menially ret aided children over 
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and above those which » Mill wh»*n the 
dtilil remains ill home .mil hits no train- 
ing in school selling, and ih.tl school 
pliici'iucni of s;,ch children woiilil pro 
iliice desirable changes in (he home ad 
jnslinenl of I lu* families involved. I irsi it 
picture vocabulary scale was ilcvelopcil 
lo measure changes in this aspeci of the 
ties elopmeni of lininuhlc chilihen. I hen 
I he subjects were identilied. anti the 
experimental design was carried out. In 
spite of some positive trends, results in- 
ilicateil thiii the children in the special 
classes iliil nof make r<ore progress in 
a soeiiili/iition. intellectual development, 

self care, or pateiil. child relations than 
the children who remained at home. 
However, the special classes as operated 
uppeared to produce greater changes in 
the Idyll IQ group. l ittle evidence ac- 
crued lo support the contention that day 
class naming for trainable children, as 
presently constituted, is elective. <(»(') 
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Research Monograph. Series A. Num- 
ber I. 

Illinois University. Urhana. Institute for 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: family (sociologi- 
cal unit): attitudes: trainable mentally 
handicapped: family background: cus- 
todial menially handicapped: family 

structure, parent altitudes: parent reac- 
tion: marital status: educational back- 
ground: socioeconomic status: place 

merit: decision making: ecological fac- 
tors; religious factors: social status, sib- 
lings; cultural factors 

A case .study was made by intei viewing 
2hX couples who bail at home a child 
they considered severely mentally retard- 
ed (IQ 50 or belov. . age T5 or below). 
Three kinds of elfect were investigated, 
including general elfect. elfect of social 
setting (variables being social psycholog- 
ical. soeial'organi/alional. and demo- 
graphic-ecological). and joint elfect. 
Results on the nature of family crisis in- 
dicated that in families with high early 
marital integration, the c'leni of initial 
impact of i;*la r ' * -m the husband 

was inversely i o the current de- 

gree of integration, ami in the remaining 
families no such relationship was found; 
mothers were more* willing lo place a 
retarded boy who was an oldest child 
than 'one who was an only child; retarded 
boys had a greater impact on fathers ini- 
tially and on mothers currently, and. 



especially for husbands.* current impact 
tended to vary directly with initial im- 
pact. Results concerning the parents* 
willingness to institutionalize the child 
revealed that the higher the social status, 
the greater the lelatixe willingness of the 
husband as compared with that of the 
wife: in high status families, willingness 
varied directly with the number of nor- 
mal children in the family: and the lower 
the social status, the greater the relative 
willingness of mothers of retarded boys 
as compared with mothers of retarded 
girls. tJD) 
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Johnson. Ronald ('.: Ahclson. RohcM If. 
Intellectual. Behavioral, and Physical 
Characteristics Associated with Triso- 
my. Translocation, mid Mosaic* Types 
of Dow n's Syndrome*. 

Western Interstate rommission for High- 
cr I {ducat ion. Boulder, Colorado 
National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development. Bclhesda. Mary- 
land 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: mongolism: com- 
parative analysis: physical characteris- 
tics: etiology: intelligence deferences: 
behavior problems: institutionalized (per* 
sons): Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher education 

Two hundred and lifty-four trisomy. 21 
translocation, and IX mosaic Down's 
sy mho me cases were compared on intel- 
ligence l cm scores anil on rated behav- 
ior . The translocations were highest, tri- 
so lilies inter mediate, and mosaics lowest 
in intellectual ability. Translocation eases 
le tilled to be more active and aggressive 
than trisomies .anil mosaics. The three 
groups did not differ in the number or 
kind of stigmata exhibited. (Author) 
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Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped: family isuciulogi 
cal unit); family relationship mongolism., 
family problems: patent alliluilcs; inter- 
views: communitv anionics. icsidentiil > 
care, parent counseling: behavior prob- 
lems. child rearing: identification 

The interview responses of parents of 50 
mongoloid children are presented* anil 
discussed. Till: parents* statements ex- 
plain when and how they learned the 
child was a mongoloid and describe the 
child in the home and in the neighbor- 
hood with regard lo traits, behavior, anil 



discipline, explaining the child's accept* 
since by giandpareir's. brothers :• ml sis- 
ters. and neighbors, fears about sexual 
maturity, and meeting special needs. 
Aspects of the future are discussed hv 
parents of children on the wailing list for 
institutional placement amt by parents of 
children not on the list: patterns of the 
two groups are defined. Responses con- 
cerning the elfect on the parents treat 
marital closeness, family planning, social 
activities. and personal altitudes. 
Implications of the study involve infor- 
mation programs, initial counseling, guid- 
ance in supervision, services, irist iiul ion- 
alizalion. and research. Two tables and 
51 selected references are provided. (I. ID 
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Balthazar. Ilarl F.: Stevens. Harvey A. 
Scalar Techniques for Program Kv abl- 
ation with the Severely Menially Re- 
tarded. 

Iniernaiional Association for the Scien- 
tific Study Of Mental Deficiency. Mont- 
pellier. France 

National Institute of Mmtal Health 
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Wisconsin Stale Department of Health 
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Research Fund 
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Presented at the First Congress of the 
International Association for the Scien- 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research, 
mentally handicapped; evaluation nielli* 
oils, custodial mentally handicapped: 
program evaluation: behavior rating 

scales, institutionalized (persons): self 

care skills: interpersonal competence 

Because of the rci|uirements imposed by 
comprehensive programs for severely 
ami profoundly ■ retarded individuals, the 
Central Wisconsin Colony Stales of 
Adaptive Behavior were developed. 
Present findings relate to the mean relia- 
bility coefficients of the profile score cat- 
egories obtained from the Scales as they 
apply lo an ambulant, severely retarded, 
residential population. Additional find- 
ings are concerned with inter rater relia- 
bility studies and with data provided by a 
concurrent validity stt.-ly. In general, the 
preliminary statistical data were quite 
consistent and supportive. Further stud- 
ies are concerned with current investiga- 
tions of the metric properties of the 
Scales. (Author) 
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Johnson. Ronald (’.: Abelson. Robert B. 
The Behavioral Competence of Mon- 
goloid and Non-Mongoloid Retar- 
dates. 
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National Institute Child licdtli and 
I InaiKin Development. Hclhcsda Maiy- 
land 

FDRS mil available 
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Descriptors; except ion a I child research: 
menially handicapped: mongolism; social 
adi'.istnicni: behavior pallerns. inlet per- 
sonal competence: coniinumcalion skills: 
comparative analysis: self care skills; 
Western Interstate Commission for High- 
er Fill real ion 

Mongoloids show greater social compe- 
tence. as measured in terms of frequency 
with which they arc capable of certain 
adaplixe. behaviors, than do nonmongo- 
lords. However, mongiduiils do appear to 
have a special problem in communicating 
to othcis. an area where the mongolpid- 
nomnongoloid comparison is maikedlv at 
vaiiance with all other comparisons. 
(Aul hoi! 
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Descriptors: exceptional child rescareh: 
mentally handieapped: trainable mentally 
hantlieapped: s ate programs: feileral aid: 
eniichmcnt programs: ease histories (ed- 
ucation): program evaluation: physical 
recreation programs: preschool pro- 

grams: televised instruction: video tape 
recordings; speech thciapy: summer pro- 
grams; iiyscrvicc teacher education: pat- 
ent school relationship: home visits; 
Elementary and Secondary ITIucation 
Act I ilk* I Project : F’SFIA Title I Pro- 
ject: Missouri 

Enrichment programs conducted in Mis- 
souri stale schools for trainable mentally 
ret aided (TMR) children under Title I 
funding iii PM 7 are evaluated, ( baits 
gixe the pingress of 153 TMR pupils in 
the physical lit ness programs conducted 
in three schools w hilc ease histories indi- 
cate improvement of ^ix children in a 
prckindcrgaricn enrichment program. 

I he progress of a video tape teaching 
project is mentioned and two examples 
of pilot filmstrips developed are given. 
Reports ami ease histories submitted by 
speech teachers w ho conducted oral 
communication programs for 105 multi- 
ply handicapped 'TMR children in live 
d;iy schools are piescnted. Reported by 
charts and pupil progress reports are 
results fiom a 6- week summer school 
I raining program olfered by training ecu-, 
ters to 542 TMR children; twelve inde- 
pendent studies resulting from the sum- 
mer program are. included. An account is 
given of an inservice teacher institute on 
new trends in TMR curriculum develop- 
ment which involved 150 teachers and 
supervisors. Finally, case histories and 
teacher reports from two schools which 
have home school coordinators provide 
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an evaluation of the services obtained to 
solve children’s school and family prob- 
lems. tS\) 
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<’nm tiroliensio it and I tit it at ion of Sent- 
ences l>x Institutionalized Trainable 
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Descriptors exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: transformations 

(language): a*., prehension: imitation: 

cognitive processes: iiaiunhlc menially 
handicapped: institutionalized (persons): 
mongolism, picfoiial stimuli, verbal sti- 
nmli; negative forms (language): kernel 
sentences, sentence stiueiiive: complexi- 
ty level; deep structure; surface struc- 
ture: language development 



I lie ability of 31 institutionalized traina- 
ble mentally iclardcd mongoloid and 
nonmongoloid subjects (mean IQ equals 
27.5) to comprehend ami imitate verbally 
piescnted sentences of varying levels of 
grammatical complexity was examined. 
Eight stimiilus sentences were spoken 
lot four paiis of pictures, simple declara- 
tive or kernel, negative, passive, and 
negative passive. Subjects were asked lo 
select one of a pair of pictures for each 
sent cnee and then to repeat the sent- 
ences. They correctly comprehended 
kernel sentences significantly more often 
than other kinds of sc^tcut/cs. Among 
nonmohgoloid subjects, imitation of nciiI- 
cnccs to which one optiona transforma- 
tion hi3d been applied was significantly 
bettet than imitation of sentences modi- 
fied bv two potential liansfovnialions. 
C hronological age w as significantly asso- 
ciated with imitation ability in noninon- 
goloiils |p less than .04): U) and imitation 
ability were significantly associated in 
Mongoloids (p less than .05). indicating 
that the ability to store veibal material 
for immediate recall is associated with 
general intellectual or cognitive abilities. 
(Amhor/K.l) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
menially handicapped: auditory evalua- 
tion; trainable mentally handieappetl: 
aiidiomctiic tests, test reliability ; test va- 
lidity: tests: intelligence differences: 

Animal Sound l est 



The Animal Sound Test (AST), newly 
developed for use with trainable menially 
handicapped children with menial ages 
below 4 years was evaluated for validity 
ami reliability ; the lest, which consisted 
of vow el-consonant combinations of 
sound delivered by live voice and 
matched to appropriate pictures. of ani- 
mals was also compared with two con- 
ventional inclhmls of hearing assess- 
ment. the Speech Reception Threshold 
(SK I ) ami Pin e Time (1*0 mcihmls. All 
three tests were administered to 2h sub- 
jects (mean chronological age I0K. 6 
months, mean menial age 37.7 months, 
mean IQ Jh) Results showed a signifi- 
cant relationship between menial apes 
ami performance on all tests (p less than 
.05). with the subjects of higher mental 
ages obtaining the lower threshold. More 
thresholds were obtained with lire AST 
than with the other methods (lOO*; for 
the AS I . f».v; with the IT. aiul 90'’# with 
the SRI) and the thresholds obtained 
with the AST were lower and closer to 
normal thresholds with a significant dif- 
ference between the means of all three 
methods oil lest and retest (p less than 
-D3). The AST gave heller results than 
tlie SRI or l*i methods for both right 
and left ears with all probabilities signifi- 
cant (p less than .01). Tcst-rclest results 
were considered reliable for al! three 
me Hi oils (reliability ranged from \X2 lo 
.•Ml. ITT.) 
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Descriptors; exceptional child research: 
mentally liandicappeil; reinfoieement: 
custodial mentally handicapped: negative 
i cinfot cement ; research i c views (puhlicn- 
lions): behavior change: behavior pr ab- 
le n;s electrical stimuli 

Hehavioi treatment procedures involving 
aversive consequences have been used 
with increased frequency in work with 
the severely and profoundly retarded. 
Review of these punishment studies sug- 
gests a cautious conclusion that such 
procedures may produce desirable be- 
havior change. In addition, there is some 
evidence that side elf eels of negative 
emotional stales and disruption of social 
relationships are not necessary results of 
punishment techniques. (Author) 
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Descriptors: except ional child icse.i.eh: 
men tally handicapped: vocational reha- 
bilitation: reinfoiccineiil: trainable men- 
tally handicapped custodial incnt;;!lv 
handicapped: residential schools, opeiant 
conditioning: positive reinfoiceinent: 

learning characteristics: activity learning, 
joh training 



Working from a popiihition of severely 
and profoundly retaided lesidential 
school patients, an attempt was made to 
• devise an experimental piogram for 
training subjects on selected workshop 
tasks. Task analysis was employed to 
desciihc the respective vocational envi- 
ronments and to specify behavioral re* 
cnients. training piogiains based 
upon the Skinnciian pi monks of shap- 
ing. operant disci im mat im$ >ul chaining 
of responses were then developed. A 
preliminary study was conducted to vie* 
(ermine the response acquisition charac- 
teristics of a random sample of 10 sub- 
jects. The data suggested that the acquis- 
ition of complex chains of ovei MM) dis- 
crete behaviors was rcllcctcd in positive- 
ly accelerated exponential ciuvcs. A 
second Vy*? was conducted to test the 
effect* v-t is*. . rein foi cement proeeduics 
on tR main! nance ol the acquired 
chains. ?*vp|o'- ng two groups of 1 1 ran- 
domly scL'v led subjects. The eontiol 
group was exposed to relatively lovv but 
constant levels, of social reinforcement. 
The experiment^ Ingroup received extrin- 
sic (token) rein forcers delivered in ac- 
cordance with prescribed sehcvlules. Hie 
resiiltv suggested that scheduled e \ ti i n sic 
reinforcement maintained higher ami 
more stable rates of vocational behavior 
than essentially non-contingent social 
reinforcement. (A A) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; eoi relation: tests; 
trainable mentally handicapped : social 
maturity: interpersonal competence: 

Vineland Social Matmity Seale: Cain 
I .c vine Social Competency Seale 

The progress of 2.4 trainable male sub- 
jects in a * l-ycar institutional training 
program was evaluated by a lesl-relcsr' 
procedure with the Cain-1. evine and 
Vineland. Initially. Ihe instruments were 
found to be significantly correlated with 
each other and MA. both scales indicat- 
ed improvement in Social Competency 
but the Cain- Levine had the additional 
advantage of discriminating between 
areas of progress which corresponded to 
program emphasis. Initially less compe- 
tent subjects achieved more over the I 
year than did the initially more compe- 
tent subjects. (Author) 
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Mince. M. Ronald: Hall. Thomas S. 

Teaching of Self-Help Skilly to Pro- 
foundly Retarded Patients. 

I-DRS not available 

American .loninal of Mental Deficiency: 

\*7 1 N5 | »«M-S Mar l%T 

Deseiiptors: exceptional child research, 
menially handicapped: eiMndial mentally 
handicapped: self eaie skills; teaching 
methods: operant conditioning: reinforce* 
nicnt: hchav ini change 

Six piofonndly letardeil girls -aged X to 
|s veals (IQ range 10-241* were taught 
self help skills by psychiatric technicians 
following a step !*•> •step progian: in 

which each task was broken* down into 
component p.uts for incremental acquisi- 
tion at a pace consistent with patients* 
abilities. Turning was given for 2 months 
in two individual I5*minute sessions pel 
day. and .the gills* correct responses to 
tliieetions weie reinforced with food 
(they earned hieakfasl and lunch) and 
praise. Comparison of situational test 
results showed significant improvement 
in taught skills (p equals .00! I. The sub- 
jects had significantly higher test scores 
than did a gionp of control subjects tp 
equals .01). The feasibility of teaching 
self help skills to profoundly retarded 
patients was demonstrated. (IK) 

ABSTRACT 20765 

I*’ 02 07h5 HD N . A . 

Publ. Dale Oct 65 lip. 

Argy . William P. 

• Montessori Versus Orthodox: A Study 
to Determine the Relative I mpro Ve- 
in e lit of the Preschool Child with Brain 
Damage Trained by One of the Two 
Methods. 

HDRS not available 

Rehabilitation Literature; V2f> N 10 1*294- 
.404 Oct l%5 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
learning disabilities: teaching methods: 
preschool children: minimally brain in- 
jmed: ueiirologieally handicapped: pres- 
chool education; cerebral palsy: mongol- 
ism; motivation techniques: child devel- 
opment: methods research: individual- 
ized programs: Montcssort Method 

To compare llu* Mnntcssori and Ortho- 
dox methods of teaching preschool child- 
fen with brain damage associated with ■ 
cerebral palsy. Mongolism, or other diag- 
noses. 71 biain damaged children were 
taught in two Montessori classes (40 
children) and two Oithodox classes (.41 
children). The teaching program for the 
Orthodox classes was directed mainly 
toward the motivation of each child to 
participate according to his ability in .4. 

4. and 5-year-old mental activities, tn the 
Montessori classes each child worked 
individually at a different level. The 
children were matched into three groups 
according to chronological age (71 child- 
ren). intelligence quotient. (16 pairs of 
childn. ;). and mental age (IX pairs). The 
Ciesell tests measured the developmental 
nge of each child at the beginning and 



end of the study. The mean improv ement 
which was computed N in months for am* 
hnjation. hand skills, speech, and school 
valiants was greater (in the Montessori 
classcsi foi ambulation and school var- 
iants in the IQ-matched groups and am- 
bulation in the MA-matchcd groups. I or 
eight out of the 12 comparisons.* the 
mean changes in developmental quotients 
favored the Monicssoii classes; hovvev- 
ei . the numbers involved in the study 
weie too small to warrant any conclusion 
that either method is superior to the oth- 
er. (I I!) 
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Hudson. Margaret 

An l\\ pi unit ion of Classroom Proce- 
dures for Teaching Trainable Mentally 
Retarded Children. CMC Research 
Monograph. Series A. Number*!. 

Council for Kxecptionul Children. Wash- 
ington. |). t\: 

(icoigc IVaboily College for Teachers. 
Nashville. Tennessee 

Office of Hdiiealion (DHIAVi. Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

I-DRS m f. he 

OHC-SAH-6462 

Descriptors: exceptional child research, 
mentally handicapped: curriculum ; teach- 
ing methods: trainable mentally handi- 
capped: reinforcement: class manage- 

ment: motivation: -class size: teacher 
evaluation: homogeneous grouping; units 
of study (subject Helds): individual in- 
struction: language development: re- 

search needs 

To investigate teaching techniques with 
trainable mentally retarded children. 29 
day classes were visited twice: IOO-iii in- 
ti te observation periods were* recorded 
on tape at each visit. Light major areas 
of teaching methods were found: feeling 
tone, guidance and. reinforcement . indi- 
vidual anil gioiip control, involvement of 
children in lesson, motivation, nonverbal 
teaching, structure of the teaching situa- 
tion. and teacher centered behavior. 
Conclusions were that teachers spent a 
large proportion of time in attempting to 
get responses from children, acknowl- 
edging aqd encouraging responses, and 
explaining concepts and activities*, non- 
verbal technique v were greatly used. 
Indications were that better teaching 
occurred in smaller groups which bad 
fewer brain injured children and children 
who were more similar in IQ and closer 
in age. Of 15 major lesson categories, 
language development received the most 
emphasis while practical arts received 
the least. Teachers did individualize in- 
struction but tended to work with one 
child only or ‘be whole class. A teacher 
competency checklist and categories of 
lessons covering arithmetic, arts and 
crafts, dramatization, health and safety, 
language development, music . occii na- 
tional education, practical arts, motor 
development, socialization, science, self 
help, social studies, sensory training, and 
mental development are included. (DH) 
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Gold. Marc William 

Tlw Acquisition of a Complex Assem- 
bly Task by Retarded Adolescents. 
Tiiial Report. 

Illinois University. Urhana. Deparlinent 
of Special I. ducal ion 
Ollice of Hducation (DHHW), Washing- 
ton. I). C\. Ilntestti of Hducation for the 
Handicapped 
FDRS mf .lie 

OHG-O-9. 232(12 1 -0769(032 ) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child tescaieh: 
mentally handicapped; discrimination 
learning: vocational rehabilitation: lask 
performance: trainable mentally handi- 
capped: sheltered workshops: learning 
characteristics: transfer of training: mill 
risen sory learning: educational methods: 
inter mode differences 



Sixty -four moderately and severly retail- 
ed. individuals enrolled in four shelteied 
workshops learned to assemble a 15 
piece and a 24 piece bicycle brake. 
Training procedures utilized information 
obtained from the basic psychological 
research on discrimination learning. One- 
half of the subjects worked with the 
parts of the training task brake as they 
came from the factory (Form Only). The 
others worked with parts that were color 
coded (Color Form). Coding consisted of 



painting that surface of each part that is 
facing the subject when it is placed in 
the proper position for assembly. All 
groups worked with the parts of the 
transfer task braVe as they came from 
Ate factory (Form Only). Half of the 
subjects learned the tasks to a criterion - 
of six correct. out of eight consecutive 
trials, the oth'er half performed 20 trials 
beyond criterion on the training task 
brake (ovcricarding). The Color Form 
groups learned the (raining task brake 
sign iiic unity faster Than the Form Only 
groups. No significant overlearning effect 
was foil ml. (Author) \ 
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Roo\. Philip: Oliver. Margrct\ 



Kva I nation of Operant Conditioning 
with Institutionalized Retarded Child- 
ren. 

FDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency: 
V74 N3 1*325*30 -Nov 1969 



Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: behavior change: 
operant conditioning: institutionalized 

(persons): custodial mentally handi- 

capped: attendants: reinforcement; pro- 
gram evaluation 



The effectiveness of operant conditioning 
procedures implemented by attendants 
was evaluated by comparing the progress 
of three groups of severely and pro- 
foundly retarded institutionalized young 
children. In addition to the experimental 
and control groups, a placebo turnip, 
which received .classroom -type, training, 
was included. The results indicated sig- 



nilicantly greater improvement in the 
group t tamed hv ope i ant conditioning. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 21126 
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Publ. Date Nov 69 I dp 

Cornwell. Anne (Tiristake: Birch. Her- 
bert (i. 

Psychological and Social Development 
in I Ionic- Reared Children with 

Down's Syndrome •(Mongolism) . 

FDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency: 
V74 N3 1*341-50 Nov 1969 
Preseiilcd. in Fart. at the Kennetly I otin- 
tlalion Siccntific Symposiiiin on Mental 
Retardation (Chicago. April 29. 1968) 
Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mongolism: social development: psychol- 
ogical characteristics: intelligence: lan- 
guage development: self care skills: age 
differences: family environment • 

Data on 44 home -reared children with 
.Down’s syndrome (mongolism) on the 
Stanford-Hind and on the Vineland So- 
cial Maturity Scale revealed i\ broad 
range of both intellectual ami social 
competence. IQ scores decreased with 
age whereas SO scores did not decline as 
systematically. The age- spec iiic patterns 
indicated a slow accretion of certain so- 
cial functions and concomitant impover- 
ishment in- advanced social skills. Severe 
limitations in language and conceptuali- 
zation were noted throughout. The data 
supported the hypothesis that in Down’s 
Syndrome there is both a developmental 
lag and an arrest of certain psychological 
and social capacities. (Author) 
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Grace. Alonzo ami Others 
Mcnsu rcinent of tin* Hdmnbility of 
Severely Mentally Retarded Children. 
New York University. New York. 
School of Kducalioti 
Office of Hducation (DIIKW). Washing- 
ton. I). C. 
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Descriptors: exceptional cliihl research: 
mentally handicapped: tests: visual dis- 
crimination: intelligence level: predictive 
measurement: task performance: cduca- 
hie mentally handicapped: psychome- 
trics: learning processes: ability identifi- 
cation: academic ability; retention: trans- 
fer of training: diagnostic tests 

The purpose of the study was to investi- 
gate a testing method for obtaining 
objective, quantified, predictive mea- 
sures of educability for mental retar- 
dates. The '.method was designed to niea- 
'•urc abilities on which education de- 
pends-naniely. the ability to learn tinder 
training, to transfer the training, and to 
retain the learning. Two samples were 
used: a pilot group of 115 and a final 
group of 1 14. Subjects in the final group 
had a mean IQ of. 36 and an. average age 
of 95 months.. The final test battery was 
administered individually to each subject 
and included a test of imitative abilities 



and memory, a size discrimination test, a 
shape discrimination test, and two tests 
of brightness discrimination. All of the 
subjects received the First four test ad- 
ministrations which yielded pretraining, 
posttraining. transfer, and retention 
scores respectively. Of the total sample. 
102 look the fifth test scries, based on 
retention. Of these. 36 were available for 
the last tests, repetitions of the first four 
tests. Intelligence exerted a greater sig- 
nificant effect on the scores of every test 
than the factors of age. .lime spent in 
school, sex. or medical diagnostic cate- 
gory. The relationship between learning 
performance and intelligence level was 
significantly greater on every test than 
that between intelligence level and initial 
performance. The ancillary findings sug- 
gest the applicability of the materials and 
training methods developed for the tests 
to curricular materials and classroom 
methods, and the suitability of testing 
used for other groups uf children. (JH) • 
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Hudson. Margarci 

Identification and I. valuation uf Met fi- 
nds fur Teaching Severely Mentally 
Retarded (Trai nahle) Children. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nashville. Tennessee 

Office of Hducation (l)HHNV). Washing- 
ton. D. C. 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; teaching methods; 
classroom techniques: truinuhic mentally 
handicapped: classroom environment; 
teacher evaluation; effective teaching: 
leaching methods: Tennessee 
The objectives of this study were to 
identify, describe, and categorize specific 
methods being utilized by teachers of 
trainable children in Tennessee: to identi- 
fy teachers using the various techniques: 
to develop a preliminary rating scale of 
teacher competency; to determine wheth- 
er a relationship exists between methods 
I >e i ng used and oth er re levant variables: 
and lo establish a hypotheses 1 for con- 
trolled research on teaching mclhodolo- . 
gy. Teaching methods wer cj* identified • 
and categorized through type and observ* 
‘Ration recordings. Subsequent # c luster 
Analysis suggested, seven problem areas 
in teaching trainable children: individual 
and group control, motivating the child 
ren to start and continue working, build- 
ing a sense of personal worth in the 
children, structuring, or guiding the learn- 
ing. encouraging cooperative interperson- 
al^ interaction. providing for a mind-set or 
attention, anil drawing from the children 
As opposed to pouring in. Further study 
of t h«N patterning of teacher techniques 
was recommended, to clarify problem 
areas,, in teaching and to study whether 
the seven clusters defined in this study 
exist in other lypes of classes. Further 
investigation is needed to discover which 
teaching techniques would produce the 
best results in each of the problem areas. 

<c»n 
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An Inxestigutini) of Discrimination 
Leuririiig Ability in Mongoloid and 
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Descriptors exceptional child research; 
ineni.il!> handicapped: peiccption: learn- 
ing. .mtlitt>r y perception; psuhoniotor 
skills, special classes, iosliintiotial envi- 
ronment. mongolism; tr.miahle mentally 
handicapped learning processes 

Discminnat ipo learning processes i iv 
ii.nit.tHe imoigolnul children weic com- 
p.netl with those of tiotntal preschool 
children l oin individual studies coii- 
v eincd with He no i a I behavior theory ami 
mental itcticicncv examined whether 
such variables as transfer of training, 
ac tinned distinct iv eness of cues, aiul 
acquired etptiv.de nee i>l cues known to 
fac dnate or ha'rni learning wnuldL operate 
m a similar m. inner with normal children 
ami mongoloids The liist experiment 
was concerned with the ability to make a 
r li> ilimte tliscriminatiou. ami asketl the 
subjects to distinguish between patterns 
produced by metronomes hcatjng at two 
ditlcreni speetls In atltlition. half the 
subjects in each group were required to 
duplicate the patterns, so that (he elfcets 
of the resulting kinesthetic cues could be 
studied. I he second experiment involved 
t tie role of attention >ets in the learning 
of a simple button pressing task. Ilk* 
remaining studies were concerned with 
similar learning problems, with particular 
attention being paid to the role of dis- 
crimination sets arid verbal mediation 
process In the foul experiments, behav- 
ioral variability vvas not noticeable ill (Ik* 
institutionalized mongolnuls. inn did (he 
stereotype of a docile, compliant, well 
behaved individual hold up among the 
special class morignloids. Although some 
of the latter appeared to conform to (his 
expected pattern, others evidenced be- 
havior which could be descnbcil as hy- 
peractive, hostile, anti rebellious. The 
complexities introduced indicated (hat it 
would he worthwhile to continue this 
comparative approach (CiC) 
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Peek. John R . Sexton. C. Lucille 
A Comparative Investigation »d the 
Learning and Soil.,* Adjustment of 
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Descriptors; exceptional /child research: ' 
merit all v handicapped: ail just me lit (to 

environment): aehievenieiit; special , 

classes: elementary grades: public 

schools: institutional schools: classroom 
env iroiniiciit; learning readiness: educa- 
tional opportunities: remedial programs: 
teaching methods: trainable mentally 

handicapped 

The study sought to determine the feasi- 
bility of including life trainable child (IQ 
25 to 50. mental age below X) in the pub- 
lic school program. Three groups of nine 
trainable children each were placed in a 
2 year e out roflel -class room program at 
each of three typ:s of facilities: atypical , 
city elementary school, a locally spon- 
sored center for trainable children, and 
the state institution for retarded children. 
Using such data as etiological and family 
history, medical examination, psychome- 
tric and related tests, plus comparative 
semes of achievement on practical tasks 
taught, on social inability scales, and on 
emotional growth of subjects, an dttcnipt 
was made to evaluate which type of fa 
eility offers maximum growth ami prog- 
ress to the pupils. The information yield- 
ed by this research indicated that traina- 
ble children did make significant progress 
in an. organized program wlhieh was un- 
der the direction of- competent teachers, 
and that there were no significant differ- 
ences between the level of average over- 
all progress for the three experimental 
groups. The information obtained from 
the staff of the publie seliool where one 
experimental class was housed indicated 
that the class for trainable 'children was v 
not considered a disrupting factm nor a 
negative influence, ami that it was ac- 
cepted by the teachers ami the so-called 
normal children in that Iv'ilding. <(>(*) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: * 
mentally handicapped:* nonprofcssional 
personnel: language development: teach- 
er aids: institutionalized (persons): 

speech instruction: speech improvement*, 
language instruction: 'intellectual develop- 
ment: reinforcement :! language programs: 
oral expression: custodial mentally hand- 
icapped 



The utilization of lion-professional per- 
sonnel as language teachers was investi- 
gated using forty residents and an equal 
number of controls who were matched 
on the variables of CA. IQ. and Lan- 



guage Age (mean CA 13. 2K and mean IQ 
33). Two former psychiatric aids were 
trained as language ilevelopnieiitalists by 
classroom experiences, informal discus- 
sions and reading material pertinent to 
language acquisition. The language aids 
were provided- with appropriate language 
development materials and supervised by 
a speech pathologist. A token reinforce- 
ment system was used in all classes. 
Results showed the children attending 
language classes made signilicaiitly great- 
er raw score gains in the Illinois Test of 
INycholingiiistic Abilities than did the 
control group (CC5) over the IX month 
period. Signilicaiitly greater^ gains in IQ 
scores were made by the Language 
Training Croup; tlicir mean pre to post 
IQ score gains were 3.M points com- 
pared to .22 points for the controls. 
Results suggested greater use of nonpro- 
fcssional persons in the education of re- 
tarded children, while utilizing profes- 
sionals as consultants. Lesson plans for 
this project can be found in HC 004 X27. 
(Antiior/WWl 
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Mitchell. Anna C.: Smeriglio. Vincent 
(I row tli in Social Com pete nee in Insti- 
tutionalized Mentally Retarded Child- 
ren. 

HDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency: 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: interpersonal 

competence: institutionalized (persons): 
social development 

Two groups of 25 moderately and se- 
verely retarded children were evaluated 
for social-competence development dur- 
ing their First years of institutionalization. 
Children receiving Ilk* routine care char- 
acteristic of state institutions made no 
progress in Vineland social age: conse- 
quently. they showed a significant dec- 
line of tciij points, in average social quo- 
tient (SQ>. Children receiving an addi- 
tional high-sat ii rat ion teaching program 
increased in social age and maintained 
their preadmission SQs. Both groups 
' were significantly different from normal 
children in the comparative rate ol‘ devel- 
opment in various areas of social compe- 
tence. Results suggest that young, mod- 
erately and severely retarded children 
require formal teaching in addition to 
routine attendant care. (Author) 
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Hall. Stacy I..: Deacon. Kathryn l ; . 
Klfeots Noted from the Use of the F’ros- 
tig T raining I’rognnn with Trainable 
Retardates. \ 
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Irostig Program for the Development of 
Visual Perception *v 

The* b'rostig Program for the Develop- 
^4nciit of Visual Perception was used with 
30 TMR pupils for a seven month period. 
A control group of 30 TMR pupils fol- 
lowed conventional special class pro- 
graming. Experimental ami control sub- 
jects were itulivitliially ad min isle red the 
Irostig Developmental Test of Visual 
Perception, the Draw -A- Man Test 
((inode dough), the Stanford- Hinc! Intel- 
ligence Seale, and I he reading and arith- 
metic subtexts of (lie Wide Range 
Achievement Test in order to determine 
the effectiveness of the b'rostig training 
program with TMR pupils. The results 
indicate Mint the b'rostig training program 
was of more value in specific areas than 
methods previously employed. (Author) 
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Kaplan. Arnold R.: Zsako. Steven 
Riologicnl Variables Associated with 
Muthersnf Children Affected witliGI- 
Trisomy Syndrome (Down's Syn- 
drome). 

HDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Defieiencv: 
V74 Nft P745-55 May 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: mongolism: biol- 
ogical inllucnccs: genelics; inelaholistn 

Mothers of children alfccted with 
Down's syndrome have shown signifi- 
cantly higher incidences of positive fami- 
ly histories than either the alfccted child- 
ren's fathers or other mothers, for men- 
tal retardation, selected congenital anom- 
alies. and mulliplc malignancies. Doth 
mothers and fathers of affected children, 
hut not the siblings, have shown higher 
incidence of simian crease than (he gen- 
eral-population incidence. The mothers 
of affected children have shown higher 
incidences of low protein -hound iodine, 
positive ccplialin -flocculation tests, thy- 
roid nil ton lit ihodics. antinuclear antibod- 
ies. and high antistreptoly.sin-O liters. 
The variables are discussed in a context 
regarding increased predispositions for 
occurrence of (il -chromosome nondis- 
junction during ovagenic meiosis. 
(Author) 
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Hahia. Jacqueline: Drolcttc. Margaret 
Malformations and Leukemia in 
Children with Dow n's Syndrome. 
Harvard School of Public Health. Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts: 

International Children's Center. Paris. 
Prance 

National Cancer Institute. Hethesda. 
Maryland: 

Public Health Service ( 1)1 III W). Wash- 
ington. I). C. 

HDRS not available 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
anomalies: mongolism: physical charac- 



teristics: Leukemia 

Cases of Down's Syndrome horn alive 
from |*)50-|%i» in Massachusetts were 
studied for associated abnormalities. By 
organ system, the most frequent malfor- 
mations were of the eardiovaseular sys- 
tem followed hv the v digestive trael and 
the extremities. Results relating to mater- 
nal ago. sex dilferenees. ami birth weight 
are reported. Of 2.421 infants. 23 eases 
of leukemia were found which were 
eharaetcri/ed by a high neonatal death 
rate, a shift over lime in sex distribution 
and (wo eases of an excess in mosaics 
vcisns 3 expected. More of the mongo- 
loids had three or more malformations 
Ilian would be expected. (RJ) 
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(iucss. Dong and Others 
Utilization of Sub-Professional Person- 
nel in Teaching Language Skills (o 
Mentally Retarded Children: An In- 
terim Report. 

HDKS not available 
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1070 

Presented By Ihe Senior Author at the 
Annual Meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. Kansas City (Nov- 
ember 7. I%S), and the National Con- 
vention. Council for Hxceplional Child- 
ren. Denver ( I Mft9). 

Descriptors; exceptional child research: 
menially handicapped: teaching methods: 
siihprofessionals; language instruction: 
psychiatric aides; institutionalized (per- 
sons) 

Two psychiatric aides were trained as 
language developnicntalists for small 
groups of severely and profoundly re- 
tarded children residing in a stale institu- 
tion. They were supervised by a speech 
pathologist who selected and prepared 
the materials used in the classrooms. 
Pouf experimental and control groups 
were compared over a nine month peri- 
od. language training and special educa- 
tion. language training only, special edu- 
cation only, and neither language training 
nor special education. The Stanfoid- Bi- 
net and ITPA were administered to all 
groups prior to the piogram ami - nine 
months later. Results from these tests 
are presented with a discussion of the 
findings. Those who received both lan- 
guage training and special education 
made the greatest gains. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 22371 

KC 02 2371 HD N.A. 

Puhl. Dale Aug f»7 I3p. 

Zisk. Paulette Render: Dialer. Irv 
Speech mid I. an gunge Problems in 
Mongolism: A Review of the Litera- 
ture. 

HDRS not available 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders: V32 N3 1*228-4 1 Aug l%7 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: mongolism: psy- 
cholinguistics: language development: 

articulation (speech): language rhythm: 



voice disorders: oral communication: 

research reviews (publications) 

Research on oral com mimical ion and 
mongolism is reviewed. Areas covered 
'‘are as follow- symbolization, including 
psycholinguistic function and language 
development: articulation: rhythm: ami 
phonation. A bibliography cites the 30 
studies reviewed, which date from 1947 
through l%5. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 228?7 

HC 02 2X77 HI) 040 520 

Puhl. Dale Jim ft 1 ) ftft.Sp. 

Sc mine I . Melvyn I. and Others 
An Lxplorntory Study iff the Relation- 
ship Between the Training, Plxperi- 
cncc, and Selected Personality Clia rac- 
ier is tics of Teachers and the Progress 
of Ira i liable Mentally Handicapped 
Children. Pinal Report. 

NVaync County Intermediate School Dis- 
trict. Detroit. Michigan 
Office of balneation (l)IIKW). Washing- 
ton. I). (*.. Bureau of tulueation for the 
Handicapped 
HDRS in f die 
01:0-5-10-022 
HR-5- 105 1 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
menially handicapped: teacher character- 
istics: student development; teacher atti- 
tudes; . trainable mentally handicapped: 
teachers: social development; individual 
characteristics: student teacher relation- 
ship: student evaluation 

Data were obtained from surveying and 
testing X(> teachers and 979 trainable 
mentally handicapped Cl Mil) children. 
Res tills indicated that most teachers 
were married and had college degrees, 
hut had only limited experience and no 
relationship outside (he classroom with 
retarded children. Over a fourth were 
not certified. Most preferred to teach 
preschool or elementary, were disturbed 
by behavior problems and lack of pupil 
response, and viewed patience, calm- 
ness. ami a sense of humor as greatest 
teacher assets. They emphasized the 
development of social skills abilities in 
I heir pupils and regarded the goals of 
social skills and emotional maturity as 
the best liked characteristics of their 
pupils. Most pupils in the 40 to 49 IQ 
range were judged capable of intelligible 
speech: mongoloids outnumbered brain 
injured children; most pupils had been in 
the county programs for 2 years or less. 
Over half (he pupil* had 110 retarded sib- 
lings: most came hum blue collar fami- 
lies with the mother at home. Statistical 
analysis indicated that the vast majority 
of teacher variables were unrelated to 
pupil growth as measured by (he Cain 
Levine Social Competency Syale. Six 
related studies are included. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 22997 

b.C 02 2997 VIDN.A. 

Puhl. Dale Jul 70 I0p. 

I-Vancis. Sarah II. 

Behavior of Low-Grade Institutional- 
ized Mongoloids: Changes with Age. 
HDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency: 
V75 Nl P92-IOI Jul 1970 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mongolism: behavior change: inst it ution - 
ali/cd tpeisonsj; age: behavior patterns: 
mentally handicapped 

Observations using a time-sampling 
method showed that with increasing age. 
low-grade institutionalized mongoloids 
exhibit an increase in self-oriented be- 
havior. in postures, in rocking, and in 
diffuse movements, and a decreasing in- 
terest in the external world (as measured 
by the focus of their visual attention, 
manipulation uj objects, and the amount 
of social contact in which they arc en- 
gaged). More changes in behavior occur 
between the ages of four and 13 years 
and after 30 years than at other ages. It 
is suggested that the behavioral changes 
are due to institutionalization rather than 
to aging. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 23123 

!•(’ 02 3123 l-D N.A. 

INibl. Dale 70 Op. 

Brow n. I .on and Others 
Using Behavior Modification Princi- 
ples to Teach Sight Vocabulary. 
b'DRS not available 

Teaching Kxeeplional Children: V2 N3 
PI20-8 Spr 1070 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: behavior change: 
sight vocabulary: trainable mentally 

handicapped: educational methods: group 
instruction: individual instruction: pro- 
gram evaluation: learning processes 

To determine whether or not behavior 
. modification techniques could he used to 
j leach trainable mentally handicapped 
students sight words, ail individual and a 
group study were conducted The proce- 
dure involved the presentation of 57 
words in groups of three with positive 
reinforcement for correctly labeled 
words until all groups in the sects were 
correctly named. It was theorized that 
modeling and positive reinforcement 
would assist the learning process and 
that the student would he increasingly 
proficient at naming as the learning set 
was established. The assumptions were 
proven true: the group experiment was 
even more successful than the individual 
because of the reinforcement of the peer 
group. It is felt that, expectations should 
he increased for the mentally handi- 
capped as studies such as this indicate 
that they can accomplish more than sim- 
ply survival tasks. (J M) 

ABSTRACT 23128 

HI* «2 3I2X 1*1) N.A. 

1’iitil. Date Aug 70 9p. 

Johnson. Robert I*, and Others 
Procedures -for Kval dating Physical 
Functioning in Trainable Mentally 
Retarded Children. 

KDRS not available 

Training School Bulletin: V67 N2 B7X-X6 
Aug 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: physical examina- 
tions: testing programs: physical health: 
• physical fitness: trainable mentally handi- 
capped 



It is noted that professional personnel 
engaged in the direction of physical edu- 
cation and recreation programs for the 
trainable mentally retarded have, in 
many instances, given little concern for 
the determination of the trainable child's 
existing physical potential. 'Phis paper is 
a description of a testing program which 
was developed to objectively study the 
physical functioning of a tn.inahle popu- 
lation. its purpose was to identify the 
individual trainable child's physical po- 
tential in order to prescribe a more 
meaningful program of physical educa- 
tion and therapeutic exercise to meet in- 
dividual needs. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 23418 

I-C 02 34 IS |*D N.A. 

Buhl. Date Aug 70 5p. 

Trcffry. Doug and Others 
Operant Conditioning of (brooming 
“Behavior of Severely Retarded Girls. 
DDKS not available 

Mental Retardation: VX N4 P29-JJ Aug 
1970 

> Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
custodial mentally handicapped: operant 
conditioning: conditioned response, self 
care skills: educational methods: fem- 
ales: hygiene: behavior- modification 

A program was developed so that the 
regular nursing staff . during their normal, 
daily routine, could effectively teach 
severely mentally handicapped girls to 
wash and diy their hands anti faces. The 
task was broken into twelve steps and 
each step was* taught, using positive rein- 
forcement. fading, and lime-out punish- 
ment. At the start of the program, none 
of the girls could perform the steps with- 
out some physical guidance. By the ninth/ 
week, seven of (he eleven subjects could 
perform the tasks without any physical 
guidance. The value of publishing proce- 
dural reports is discussed. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 23572 

l-C 02 3572 HI) 042 305 

I’uhl. Date 69 I I3p. 

Rhodes. I .Can tic anti Others 
A Language Stimulation and Reading 
Program for Severely Retarded Mon- 
goloid Children: A Descriptive Report. 
California Mental Health Research 
Monograph No. 1 1 . 

California Slate Department of Mental 
Hygiene. Sacramento. Bureau of Re- 
search 

l-DRS nif.hc 

Dcsciiptors: exceptional child education: 
mentally handicapped: mongolism: lan- 
guage development: institutional environ- 
ment: enrichment programs: language 

skills: language instruction: reading in- 
struction: intellectual development: pro- 
gram descriptions 

A longitudinal research study of the 
growth and development of 10 severely 
mentally handicapped mongoloid 
(Down's Syndrome) children reared to- 
gether in a stale hospital was conducted. 
They were tested regularly on the same 
scales, providing comprehensive histories 
of mental, psychoniotor. and physical 
growth. When comparison with similar 
children reared at home emphasized t he 



1 declining developmental patterns of the 
institutionalized group, an environmental 
stimulation program (eventually including 
reading) was designed to overcome their 
relative retardation. Iniensivc| language 
stimulation training was the focal point. 
Described arc means used to Wake the 
environment more stimulating, heller 
structure daily routine, and "piotivutc 
staff. Initial language stimulation^ and ar- 
ticulation training is outlined, including 
modifications made as the program prog- 
ressed. Aspects of reading training anil 
instruction are summarized, bindings 
thus far show improvement in articula- 
tion. greater expressive use of language, 
more extensive receptive language, sig- 
nificant increase in intellectual ability, 
and ability to read and enjoy simple 
books. Asocial behaviors have almost 
disappeared and destructive, random, or 
stereotyped acts have decreased. (K\V) 

ABSTRACT 30020 

HC 03 0020 HI) 043 I4(> 

Ihihl, Dale (70) 3p. 

Bates. Karla K.: Armciili. Sinima 
Use of Multi-Sensory Reinforcement in 
Toilet Training Retardates. 

Hair view State Hospital. Costa Mesa. 

California 

HDRS nif.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: self care skills: 
behavior change: hygiene: positive rein- 
forccmcni: training techniques: toilet 

training 

A behavior modification program in toilet 
training, utilizing reinforcing properties 

- of music, candy* cold drinks, and televi- 
sion was instigated with institutionalized 
(nontoilei trained) males, ages 15-20 
years, who were profoundly, severely 
and moderately mentally handicapped. 
Hlcvcn experimental and II control sub- 
jects were involved. A Toileting Rating 
Seale was administered once each day 
during the 45 days of training, and Hlimi- 
nation Baseline data (indicating type and 
place of elimination) was recorded. Both 
groups underwent the training sessions, 
but the control group, received only ver- 
bal rewards. Results showed that the 
multi-sensory reinforcement did cause an 
increase in the number of successful toi- 
let mgs (self and other initiated) over the 
control group, with candy and music the 
most frequence selected rein forcers 

<x:.x';l (KW) 

. ABSTRACT 30103 

l ; .C* 05 0103 HI) 043 177 

Ihibb Date Feb 70 IIOp. 

Overs. Robert B. and Others 
Raid Domestic Work for (lie Trainable 
Retarded Girl: A Pilot Project. Report 
No. H. 

Curative Workshop of Milwaukee. Wis- 
consin. Research Department 
HDRS inf .he 

.Curative Workshop of Milwaukee. 750 
North IXth Street. Milwaukee. Wisconsin 
53233 ($2.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally, handicapped: domes- 
tics: pilot projects: vocational education: 
project training methods: job skills: 
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maids: job training: work experience 
programs: home making skijls: females 

A pilot project of the Curative Workshop 
of Milwaukee which provided domestic 
work training for four trainable mentally 
retarded girls is described. School psy- 
chologists’ reports of the four adolescent 
trainees arc included, and rccoiamciida- 
lions for future programing are noted. 
Kvaliiation data reflect the girls' perform- 
ance. amount of supervision, job satis- 
factioh. relationship to employer and 
supervisor, motivation, and interpersonal 
competence. Almost half of the report 
consists of a selected annotated bibliog- 
raphy and a list of references relating to 
ihc education, training ami placement of 
the mentally retarded. The appendixes 
present household job task descriptions, 
safety skills check lists, related invento- 
ries of visual and auditory skills, and the 
project evaluation form. (Kl)l 

ABSTRACT 30117 

i:c o.i oii7 i:n n.a. 

Pnbl. Date 02 I22p. 

O’Connor. N.: Mermclin. Beale 
Speech and Thought in Severe Siiluior- 
mulity. 

KDRS not available 

Pcrgamon Press. 122 hast 55th Street. 
New York. New York 10022 ($5,951. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped: thought 
processes: problem solving: learning: 

learning characteristics: limit isensory 

learning: communication (thought trans- 
fer): perception: stimulus behavior: men- 
tally handicapped N 

In support of the theory that the concept 
of intelligence has retarded the study of 
thinking, studies were both conducted 
and reviewed with trainable mentally 
handicapped children and adults, includ- 
ing mongoloids. The results evidenced 
delicils in acquisition rather than poor 
perception, retention, or transfer ability. 
Since an inability to focus on relevant 
stimulus features appeared to impair 
acquisition, naming, labelling, an.; the 
use of verbal and crossinodal coding 
were used to aid in singling out stimuli. 
In addition, presentation of material at 
relatively high intensity and frequency 
levels resulted in increased learning. (Jl» 

ABSTRACT 30163 

Hr 01 DIM • KD043 IKI 

Pnbl. Dale Jul 70 K.lp. 

Krauty . (Jordon 

Coupe r alive School-Rehabilitation 
Centers. Final Report. 

IMucational Research and Development 
Council Of the Twin Cities Metropolitan 
Areas. Inc.. Minneapolis. Minnesota 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
(DHHWK Washington, D. C. 

KDRS in f. lie 

Descriptors, exceptional child research: 
menially handicapped: cooperative pro- 
grams: work study programs; rehabilita- 
tion programs: vocational training cen- 
ters. program descriptions: adolescents: 
trainable mentally handicapped: voca- 
tional education; followup studies 



The demonstration project involving the 
Cooperative School- Rehabilitation ('en- 
ters tCSKO for trainable mentally handi- 
capped adolescents is described in areas*'* 
of background, local planning, the plan- 
ning grant, and beginning activiti ;s. 
Administrative co ncerns o f staflin i*. pro- 
gram focus, responsibility structure, and 
negotiations for expansion are noted. 
The students' characteristics are present- 
ed. ami brief descriptions of program 
areas including academics*, arts and 
crafts, home economics, independent liv- 
ing. job training, music, physical educa- 
tion. and social perceptual training are 
provided. Followup data examines ad- 
justments in employment and community 
integration. Also described are the role 
of the case manager, program innova- 
tions. program support activities, steps 
to employment, and the implications for 
the future of the Cooperative School- 
Rehabilitation Centers. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 30215 

KC 0.1 0215 Hi) N.A. 

• Publ. Dale Oct 71) 4p. 

Rlne. C. Milton 

The KITec live ness of a Croup (.an- 
gling!* Program with Trainuhle Men- 
tally Retarded ('hiklreii. 

KDRS not axuilahlc 

Kdncation anti Training of the Mentally 

Retarded: V5 N.l IM 09-1 2 Oct 1970 

\. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped: language 
development: language ability: mentally 
handicapped 

Twenty-four trainable mentally handi- 
capped school age children were 
matched on the basis of (*A ami ITPA 
’ttngiinge age. Hie experimental group of 
12 .subjects received .1.1 instructional ses- 
sions of 45 minutes each for language 
improvement over an II week period. 
The language age gain scores of the two 
groups .did not differ significantly al- 
though the experimental group showed a 
mean gain two months higher than that 
of the control group. The experimental 
subjects below (’A 1.1-4 made far greater 
gains than did those above that age. 
(Author) •* 

ABSTRACT 30216 

KC 1)3 021ft Kl> N.A. 

* Pnbl. Date Oct 70 ftp. 

Thompson. Mary Martha: Kaibish. 

George M. 

The list- of Filmstrips in Teaching Per- 
sonal Hygiene to the Moderately Re- 
tarded Adolescent. 

KDRS not available 

Kdncation ami Training of Ihc Mentally 
Retarded. V5 N.l PI 134* Oct 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped, hygiene: 
filmstrips: self care skills; adolescents: 
audiovisual aids: mentally handicapped 

TfstnbH 1 mentally handicapped adoles- 
cents were taught personal hygiene under 
two conditions. One" group w r as given in- 
struction by demons! rat ion; the second 
group received the same donionstration 
plus filmstrip viewing. Changes in hy- 
gienic self help were measured by the 



teacher's and mother's ratings of behav- 
ior. The use of lilinstrip increased learn- 
ing in several areas of hygiene, and par- 
ticularly appeared to improve generaliza- 
tion of newly learned habits from the 
classroom to the home. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 30217 

KC 1)3 1)217 KD N.A. 

Pnbl. Date Del 70 ftp 

Stephens. Beth and Others 
Promoting Motor Development in 
Young Retarded Children.* 

KDRS not available 

Kducalion and Training of the Mentallv 
Retarded: V5 N.l PI 19-24 Oct 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: perceptual motor 
learning: motor development: psychomo- 
tor skills: custodial mentally handi- 
capped: trainable mentally handicapped 

Individual perceptual motor programs 
were planned for 24 custodial and traina- 
ble menially handicapped children (CA 7 
to 12) after each child's level of motor 
development had been determined in 
four areas: gross motor, balance, arm 
hand coordination, and mannnl dexterity. 
Daily one-hour programs appropriate for 
each individual's level of motor develop- 
ment and level of receptivity were prov- 
ided by a teacher and three aides. Initial 
results show gains for the experimental 
group to be in excess of those for the 
control group. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 30228 

KC 03 022K KD N.A. 

Pnbl. Date ftS I05p. 

Mercer. Charles V. and Others 
IVer Influences on Reward Value: 
Per form a nee of Retardates on a Task 
Requiring Tempo rally -Spaced Re- 
spond lug. IMRII) Behavioral Science 
Monograph No. 13. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nashville. Tennessee. Institute on Men- 
tal Retardation and Intellectual Develop- 
ment 

National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development. Bcthcsda. Mary- 
land 

KDRS not available 

Peabody ('allege Bookstore. George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Nash- 
ville. Tennessee 3720.1. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: reinforcement: 

social reinforcement: behavior change: 
young adults: institutionalized (persons) 

Nine residents of an institution for the 
retarded (IQ range .17 to 55. ('A 17-10 to 
20-6) were studied to examine the cITecl 
of sociaKreferents on reactions to re- 
wards. Subjects were reinforced with 
money for responding during a certain 
time interval (tailed prime) and not be- 
fore or after prime. In a variation of the 
situation Ihc task was performed in the 
presence of a stooge who performed the 
task for the same or a different reward. 
One conclusion reached was that reward 
or anticipation of reward can alTcct task 
pcrforniance: reinforcers were found to 
have ii potential social dimension, but 
that not all individuals will make the 
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same use of social referents. Degiee of 
sensitivity to social referents and the 
modification of sensitivity are discussed. 
<KJ) 

ABSTRACT 30231 

IT 0.1 02.11 l-l) N.A. 

Pnhl. Dale ft 7 -ftp. 

Haywood. II. Carl: Heal. I.aird W. 
Retention of I. earned Visual Associa- 
tions as a Function of LQ. and I. earn- 
ing Levels in Institutionalized Retar- 
dates. IMRID Papers and Reports, 
Volume IV. Nn. 4. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nashville. Tennessee, institute on Men- 
tal Retardation and Intellectual Develop- 
ment 

National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development. Hethesda. Mary- 
land 

HDRS not available 

Peabody College Hook store. George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. Tennessee .1720.1. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; retention: intellig- 
ence differences: institutionalized I per- 
sons P. intelligence level: learning theo- 
ries: visual learning 

To study the retention of learned visual 
associations. N7 institutionalized mentally 
handicapped persons (ages 11-19) were 
trained on a visual association task. 
Subjects were divided into four groups, 
based on IQ level: 40 49. 55.M. 70-79. 
and SO- 1(H) IQ. The material to he 
learned consisted of ten geometric forms 
with a code symbol in the center of 
each. Hach IQ level was divided into 
thirds according to etlicieney of learning 
the codes. Retention tests were given 
after I hour. 24 hours, I week. 2 weeks, 
and 4 weeks. No differences among IQ 
levels in training or retention perform- 
ance were noted. Retention was best and 
longest in those in any IQ group who had 
made more correct responses during 
acquisition. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30241 

IT 01 0241 HD N.A. 

Puld. Date ft9 57p. 

Stcdman. Donald J.: Ollcy, J. Gregory 
Bibliography of (lie World’s Clinical 
and Research Literature on Down’s 
Syndrome: Behavioral, Social and 

Kdocational Studies Through I96H. 
IMRID Papers and Reports, Volume 
VI. No.* 2. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nashville. Tennessee. Institute on Men- 
tal Retardation and Intellectual Develop- 
ment 

National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development. Hethesda. Mary- 
land 

HDRS not available 

Peabody College Bookstore. George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Nash- 
ville. Tennessee 37203. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; mongolism; bib- 
liographies 

The bibliography lists about 450 entries 
on Down’s syndrome (mongolism). The 



literature cited dates from 1950 through 
l9ftK and includes clinical and research 
studies in all languages. Behavioral, so- 
cial. and educational dimensions are 
covered. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 30243 

IT 01 0241 HI) N.A. 

Pnhl. Dale 70 INp. 

Galloway. Charles: Galloway. Kay (’. 
Parent Groups with a Pile us on Precise 
Behavior Management. IMRID Pap- 
ers and Reports, Volume VII, No. L 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Nashville. Tennessee. Institute on Men- 
tal Retardation and Intellectual Develop- 
ment 

National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development. Hethesda. Mary- 
land 

HDRS not available 

Peabody College Bookstore. George 
Peabody College for Teachers. Nash- 
ville. Tennessee 17201. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; behavior change: 
parent 'role; parent workshops: behavior 
patterns 

Parents of mentally retarded children 
participated in a child centered group. 

| he y were helped to determine behavior 
targets, to count and record behavior 
occurrence on a standardized behavior 
chart, and to generate plans for specific 
behavior management. Parent projects 
were designed to leach a child to button 
his clothes anil to change the behavior 
patterns of a rocker, a screecher. and a 
nonspeaker. These projects were deemed 
successful. Faciors alfeeting parent par- 
ticipation were also examined. (JD) 

ABSTRACT 30250 

IT 01 0250 HD N.A. 

l abl. Date 70 ftp. 

Stubbs. Barbara 

A Study of the Hflcctiveness of uii Inte- 
grated, Personified Approach to 
I. earning with Trainable Mental Re- 
tardates. 

HDRS not available 

Journal of Music Therapy: V7 N1 P77-N2 
Hall 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
trainable mentally handicapped; music: 
teaching techniques: discrimination learn- 
ing; mentally handicapped 

Studied were two approaches to the use 
of music tu aid trainable mentally handi- 
capped children in learning factual mate- 
rial and certain types of discrimination. 
Seven musical instruments were present- 
ed with photographs and recordings to a 
control group, and with a story and im- 
aginative drawings in an integrated, per- 
sonified approach to an experimental 
group. Haeh group contained 10 trainable 
mentally handicapped children. Prc* and 
posttesfs. show that the integrated, per- 
sonified approach was more successful 
(recognition was IN. 5% better in the ex- 
perimental group). (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30251 

IT 03 0251 HD N.A. 

Pnhl. Date 70 5p. 



Jorgenson. Helen: Parnell. Martha Kcr- 
cltcvnl 

Modifying Social Behaviors of Mental- 
ly Retarded Children in Music Activi- 
ties. 

HDRS not available 

Journal of Music Therapy: V7 N1 PN1-7 
ball 1970 

Descriptois; exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; socialization: 
music activities; interpersonal com pe- 
te nee: social relations: behavior change 

The study describes the modification of 
inappropriate social behaviors in four 
moderately mentally handicapped child- 
ren' aged N-9 years (IQ 40-55). Specific 
music activities were chosen on the basis 
of observations to set the occasion for 
the modification of behavior. The behav- 
iors to he eliminated were hitting, yell- 
ing. pushing, and non-participation. The 
behaviors to be developed were partici- 
pation in an activity, initiating interaction 
with other children, and responding ap- 
propriately (including both initialed and 
imitated verbal and nonverbal re- 
sponses). A point system was devised 
and used, with candy and record selec- 
tion as positive reinforcement. Results 
indicated that all interfering behaviors 
decreased and participation increased' 
when the point system was used. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30252 

IT 01 0252 HD N.A. 

Buhl. Date 70 5p. 

Talkington. Larry \V.; Hall. Sylvia M. 

A Musical Application of I’ rem tick's 
Hypothesis to Low Verba! Retardates. 
Boulder River School and Hospital. 
Montana 

HDRS not available 

Journal of Music Therapy: V7 N1 P95-9 
Hall 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped; rein- 
forcement: music activities; behavior 
change: verbal development; menially 
handicapped \ 

A study of the interaction between music 
preference and subsequent reinforcing 
effects upon performance was based on 
Prc muck's hypothesis ( 1 9ft.”-} >hat stales 
essentially that a more preferred activity 
can reinforce a less preferred one. 
Matched groups of trainable mentally 
handicapped adolescents of low verbal 
ability were compared on echoic re* 
sponse production under three reinforce- 
ment conditions. Most and least pre- 
ferred musir activities and a non-music 
control condition were used as reinfor- 
eers when the previous day's, perform- 
ance was improved upon. Performance 
curves showed a steeper gradient for the 
most -preferred music group than for the 
least-preferred or control groups. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30274 

IT 01 0274 HD N.A. 

Pnhl. Dale 70 5p. 

Kngcl. Robert B. 

Combat ting Retardation in. Infants 
with Down’s Syndrome. 

HDRS not available 

Children: VI7 N5 PINN-92 Sep-Ocl 1970 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research: 

. mentally handicapped: mongolism: insti- 
intionalizcd (persons): institutional envi- 
ronment; child development: socializa- 
tion: motor development: early child- 
hood: environmental inllnenees: residen- 
tial care 

To determine if institutionalized menially 
retarded children can develop well so- 
cially and intellectually if provided care 
and stimulation in n homelike environ- 
ment. seven children (ages 4*17 months) 
with Down’s syndrome (mongolism), 
were studied for IX months in an institu- 
tional program including a homelike at- 
mosphere. enough stall for each child to 
have a substitute mother, and continuous 
stimulating and physically strengthening 
experiences. The development of adap- 
tive processes ^ind motor skills were 
emphasized. Special attention and new 
experiences away from the vvaid brought 
the children to a higher degree of socia- 
bility and adaptability than had been 
observed in similar institutionalized 
children. A physical therapist and occu- 
pational therapist instructed aides in 
motor skill development techniques, with 
the result that the children were func- 
tioning up to age in gross motor activities 
and just slightly below the norm for their 
chronological age in line fimtor activities. 
In areas of language development and 
self help skills, too. progress made hy 
six of the seven children was greater 
than wotdd normally be expected of sim- 
ilar children. (KNV) 

ABSTRACT 30280 

l-C* 03 02X0 l-l) N.A. 

Pub!. Date Sep 70 I5p. 

Block. James D. and Others 
(‘jirdiac (Classical Conditioning and 
Reversal in the Mongoloid. Fneephalo- 
patliie. and Normal Child. 

Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn. New' York. 
Department of Pediatric Psychiatry 
National Institute of Child Health and 
‘Human Development. Bethesda. Mary- 
land 

l-DRS not available 

Child Development; V4I N3 R77I-X5 Sep 
1*170 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: conditioned re- 
sponse: heart rate: discrimination learn- 
ing: stimulus behavior: physical develop- 
ment: age differences: physiology: mon- 
golism 

A study was conducted to explore condi- 
tioned learning and reversal of the heart- 
rale response in encephalopathic. mongo- 
loid. and normal children. The condi- 
tioned stimuli were 400- and 1. 000-cyclc 
tones, and the unconditioned stimulus 
was a loud auto horn sound. An KK.(» 
was recorded together with an indication 
of fone and horn occurrences during pe- 
riods of discrimination, reinforced ex- 
tinction. and reversal. Conditioned car- 
diac responses of normal children show 
an orderly progression with age. with the 
youngest (2-4 years) displaying no car- 
diac discrimination. During initial condi- 
tioning. only the oldest normals (6-11 
years) showed discrimination, while dur- 



ing subsequent reversal, they and the 
intermediate (4-6 years) normals did. The 
mongoloids. like the youngest normals, 
evidenced none. Mnccphalopathic child- 
ren showed a discrimination during rev- 
ersal which was inappropriate. The 7 fact 
that in general the retardates reacted like 
younger normal children suggested that a 
common process may affect both heart 
and brain maturation. Results are also 
discussed in terms of various aspects of 
retardates’ cardiac function, such as the 
degree of relation between prestimulus 
and change values. (KNV) 

ABSTRACT 30547 

PC’ 03 0547 KD N.A, 

hi hi. Date Oct 70 |0p. 

llcrsh, Alexander 

Changes in Family Functioning Fol- 
lowing I M account of a Retarded Child. 

liDRS not available 
Social Work . VI5 N4 1*93-102 Oct 1970 
Paper Presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency (92nd. Boston. Massachu- 
setts. May 1968). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped: institutionalized 
(persons): family relationship: emotional 
adjustment; parent role: family altitudes: 
parent school relationship 

The study investigated changes in family 
functioning and interrelationships for 
three months after the placement of a 
mentally retarded child in a residential 
school. The case study method was uti- 
lized in the study of 15 families. Data 
were obtained by tape-recorded parent 
interviews, ease records of the children, 
and interviews with the children's house- 
mothers and the director of education (or 
teachers). Findings showed that most 
families evidenced a four-step emotional 
response following placement: loss, re- 
lief. guilt and ambivalence, then fulfill- 
ment and well-being Regarding the re- 
sponse of parents in relation to the 
school, it was found that the loss of an 
active parental role created much anxiety 
for them. The families were uncertain 
about the placement .and their role in re- 
lation to the school and to their child, 
and further study of the strategies ami 
services of schools in relation to parents 
is recommended so that the schools can 
serve the families in addition to the 
child. Implications for social work prac- 
tice are noted. (KW) ' ' 

ABSTRACT 30638 

KC 03 063 X KDN.A. 

Puhl. Date 63 64p. 

Cain. I.eo I*’.: I.evine. Samuel 
KfTeets of Community and Institutional 
School Prog rums on Trainable Men- 
tally Retarded Children. CFC Re- 
search Monograph. 

San Francisco State College. California 
Office of Education (1)1 1 MW). Washing- 
ton. !>./(’.. Cooperative Research Pro- 
gram / 

MDRS/not available 

Council for Hxceptional Children. 1411 
South Jefferson Davis Highway. Suite 
900. Arlington. Virginia 22202 ($2.00). 



Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: trainable mentally 
handicap ped: self care skills; self actuali- 
zation; social influences: social adjust- 
ment ■ parent child relationship: parent 
attitudes: institutionalized (persons): 

community programs. 

A sample consisting of 1X2 subjects (par- 
ents. children teachers), was divided 
into four groups and tested over a 2 year 
period to compare the changes in the 
social competency development of 
school and nonschool trainable retarded 
children residing in community and insti- 
tutional settings as well as the changes in 
adaptability of the parents of the com- 
munity children. It was concluded that 
the public and institutional school pro- 
grams did not foster the social competen- 
cy development of trainable retarded 
children beyond that of children not at- 
tending such programs. Approximately 
d4 r /t of the community classroom time 
and 3 YA of institutional time was catego- 
rized as instructional (25 r > of each being 
classified as instructional in social 
competence). Both the institutional 
school ami institutional nonschool groups 
showed significant decreases in their so- 
cial competency scores over the 2 year 
study period, whereas the community 
school and nonschool groups showed 
significant increases. Concerning the 
changes in adaptability of the parents of. 
the community children, the finding was 
that the mother’s adaptability was related 
to the child's gains in social competence. 
Mothers scored higher on adaptability 
than fathers, which suggested that paren- 
tal roles and expectations differ for 
mothers and fathers of trainable child- 
ren. (CD) 



ABSTRACT 30910 

1C 03 0910 M|) N.A. 

I’ubl. Date Dec 70 5 p . 

Bartel. Nettie R. 

The Development of Morphology in 
Retarded Children. 

FDKS not available 

Kducation and Training of the Mentally 
Retarded: V5 N4 PI64X Dee 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
mentally handicapped: morphology (lan- 
guages): language development: language 
instruction 

Mightcen moderately and mildly retarded 
children were administered pro and post- 
tests of morphological usage consisting 
of 54 lexical items and 27 nonsense 
items. Subjects received 6 weeks' train- 
ing (fifteen 15-minute training lessons) on 
one-half of the lexical items. Results in- 
dicated that mode raielx and ini Id lx re- 
tarded children made equal gains, sug- 
gesting that both groups are able to gen- 
eralize from language training to applica- 
tion in different and novel linguistic 
forms. No evidence was found for the 
contention that more severely retarded 
children acquire language through strate- 
gies that differ qualitatively from strate- 
gies employed by their brighter peers. 
(Author) 
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ABSTRACT 30998 

KCO.HIWX KDN.A. 

I*uhl. Date 70 1 1 op. 

Cowie. Valeric A. 

A Sltiily of I he Kiirly Development of 
Mongols, 

KDRS not :iv;iil;ihlc 

Per gain on Press. Inc.. Maxwell House. 
I ; air view Park. Klmsford. ■ New York 
10523 ($8.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: mongolism: child 
development; infancy: motor reactions 

Designed to examine the pattern of de- 
velopment (specifically in reference to . 
early infantile • reflexes) among infants 
exhibiting mongolism, a study was made 
involving 70 in on go Is examined during 
the, neonatal period and at 6 weeks. 6 
months, and It) months of age. Results 
of the examinations showed specific 
characteristics of the* mongolism condi- 
tion relating to muscle tone, traction re- 
sponse. ventral suspension, moro reflex, 
palmer grasp and plantar grasp, automat- 
ic stepping, patellar reflex, placing reac- 
tion. strabismus, and chromosomal find- 
ings. Photographs anil tables are provid- 
ed to illustrate the data. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 31222 

PC’ 03 1222 KDN.A. 

Publ. Date 70 |.|p. 

Peters. Martha I.. 

A C omparison of the Musical Sensitivi- 
ty of Mongoloid and Normal Children. 
KDRS not available 

Journal of Music Therapy: V7 N4 1*1 13- 
23 Win 1070 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: mongolism: mu- 
sic: average students 

\ 

To investigate and measure the basic 
musical sensitivity of mentally handi- 
capped children and to compare them 
with normal children, four groups of ten 
children were tested. It was found that 
reactions of mentally handicapped child- 
ren to music arc similar to those of nor- 
mal .younger children. No evidence that 
mentally handicapped children have 
heightened musical sensitivity was sub- 
stantiated. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31243 

PC 03 1243 i;i) 040 150 

Publ. Date Dec 00 t5p. 

l ar me r. Michael: Seitz. Sue ' 

An Investigation uf factors Inlluencing 
Learning in the Mentally Retarded, 
and Their Use in the Design of Instruc- 
tional Materials. Interim Report. 

Texas University. Austin; 
i’oxas Research Institute. Houston 
Office of Pdiicntion (DIII'W). Washing- 
ton. D. C.. bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped 
KDRS mf.hc 
O l;G -0-8-070 1X5-1 750 
DR-7-0185 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: learning charac- 
teristics: motivation techniques: institu- 
tionalized (persons): reinforcement 

To compare social versus mechanical 



presentation nf stimulus material under 
prompted or trial-and-error (confirma- 
tion) conditions of learning, institutional- 
ized cdiicahlc and trainable mentally 
handicapped children were tested on a 
discrimination learning task. Results 
were felt to indicate that social reinforce- 
ment may not be as motivating for train- 
able as for cducablc subjects: anti that 
prompted learning is not. as effective as 
trial-and-error learning for discrimination 
tasks and trainable subjects. (C13l--~- 

ABSTRACT 31368 

PC' 03 1368 / KDN.A. 

Publ. Date | ; cb 7 1 7p. 

(iuess. Doug and Others 
The Role of Nonprofcssiona) Persons 
in Teaching Language Skills to Men- 
ially Retarded Children. 

KDRS not available 

I Exceptional Children: V37 N6 P447-53 
Pcb 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped: nonpro- 
fcssional personnel: language instruction: 
institutionalized (persons): small group 
instruction 

The study reviews a 2 year research pro- 
ject in which two former psychiatric 
aides were trained to serve as language 
developmentalists for small groups of 
institutionalized severely retarded child- 
ren. forty children participating in the 
program were compared with a matched 
control group on variables of IQ, lan- 
guage age. and social quotient. Children 
attending language classes met daily for 
approximately one hour. They were 
taught front the Peabody Language De- 
velopment Kits and a series of lessons 
developed during the project. Results 
showed significantly greater language 
scores made by the language training 
group. IQ score increases were equivo- 
cal. hut again favored those children at- 
tending language classes. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31638 

KC0JIMX KDN.A. 

Publ. Date Kch 71 8p. 

Ifrown. Lot. and Others 
Increasing Individual and Assembly 
Line Production Rates of Retarded 
Students. 

KDRS not available 

Training School bulletin: V(>7 N4 R206* 
13 Kch 1071 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
trainable mentally handicapped; produc- 
tivity; work environment, rein forcers: 
mentally handicapped 

Work arrangements (individual and as- 
sembly line) and reinforcement (social 
only and social plus tangible) were ma- 
nipulated to increase the production rates 
of six trainable level students in an enve- 
lope shilling task. Individual work set- 
tings consistently resulted in higher pro- 
duction rates than assembly line settings 
regardless of the reinforcement contin- 
gencies in cITcrl Production rates also 
consistently improved when tangible 
reinforcement, in the form of compo- 
nents of a banana split, was successively 
made contingent on attaining a student or 



group specified goal. These environmen- 
tal manipulations were successful in part 
because the teachers specified their in- 
structional objectives in a way that re- 
quired direct measurement of their stu- 
dents' behavior. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31739 

KC 0.1 17.19 Kl) 047 470 

Publ. Date Nov 70 29p. 

M iller. Ja mes l\:Throop. Robert K. 
Investigation of the KITeels of an 
Aquatics Program on the Psycho- Mo- 
tor Function of Train able Mentally 
Retarded Children. 

Kducutional and Cultural Center Serving 
Onondaga And Oswego Counties. Syra- 
cuse. New York 

bureau of Klcmcntury and Secondary 
(Education (DHKW/OK). Washington. D. 
C. 

KDRS mf.hc 

Paper Presented at the Northeastern 
b.ilucutionnl Research Association An- 
nual Convention (New York; New York. 
November 15-17. 1970). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped; swim- 
ming: psychomotor skills: interpersonal 
relationship; mentally handicapped: 
physical activities: body image 

To determine the effects of an aquatics 
program on the psycho-motor functions 
ami body image of trainable mentally 
handicapped children. 60 children untie r 
16 years of age were selected, and 39 
children instructed three days per week 
over a period -of one year. Results did 
not support the hypothesis that subjects 
in instructional aquatic classes would 
show significant psychomotor improve- 
ment as compared to those not partici- 
pating. Researchers indicated that the 
appropriateness of the testing tools were 
questionable. Responses from tochers 
and parents led the researchers to feel 
that while there were no significant gains 
in perceptual motor abilities, the _cgo 
involvement provided by the program 
appeared to result in improved personal 
relationships among peers, teachers, and 
pa:cnts. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31760 

KC 03 1760 KDN.A. 

buhl. Date 59 ||2p. 

barber. Ilernard 

KITeels of u Severely Mentally Retard- 
ed Child on Kamily Integration. 

KDRS not available 

Kraus Reprint Company. If. bast 46th 
Street. New York. New York 10017 
($4.00). 

Descriptors ^exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped: family 
(sociological unit): siblings: family char- 
acteristics: marital instability: group uni- 
ty: socioeconomic Mains; age differ- 
ences; sex differences; social relations; 
religious differences: institutionalized 

(persons) 

To investigate how various conditions 
concerning a trainable mentally retarded 
child (IQ less than 50) and his family 
influence the effects of the retarded child 
on family integration, parents of 240 
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such children were interviewed. 
Instruments and questions pertaining to 
independent, variables were age and sc\ 
of "retarded child, social status, a modi- 
fied Vineland Scale, retarded child at 
lioiiKvor in an institution, religious pref- 
erence and frequency of attendance, fre- 
quency of seeing wife’s mother and hus- 
band's mother, neiglilwrliness scale, fre* 
qucncy of seeing friends, and parents 
activity in formal organizations, latch of 
these variables was related to the de- 
pendent variables of marital integration 
and sibfing role tension. It was conclud- 
ed that the results presented important 
considerations in deciding upon institu- 
tional i /at ion for a child, in that age. sex. 
and dependence of the retarded child in 
combination with the presence of normal 
siblings and the social status and religion 
of the family were shown to determine 
the impact of the presence of the retard- 
ed child on the family. (Anllior/KW) 

ABSTRACT 31873 

IX* 03 1X73 ED N.A. 

I’ti hi. Date Dec 70 Up. 

Stone. Nellie D. 

Institutional or Home Care: A Study of 
Decisions by Parents with Young 
Mongoloid Retardates. 

EDRS not available 

Research Bulletin: N22 P97-II0 Dec OHO 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: mongolism: par- 
ent attitudes: family (sociological unit): 
placement : institutionalized (persons) 

The study sought to determine faciors 
indicative of appropriate or inappropriate 
placement decisions, in regard to family 
adjustment to the impact and presence of - 
a congenitally defective, niongoloid child 
under the age of nine years. Of the 103 
intact families studied retrospectively, 50 
were applicants awaiting admission of 
their niongoloid children to New Jersey 
institutions for the ictarded. Each father 
and mother was successively inter- 
viewed., according to a structured sched- 
ule. to report sociodemographic data, 
reactions to the birth of the niongoloid 
child, experiences leading to the applica- 
tion decision, and current willingness for 
placement. The parents indicated their 
knowledge about their child's handicap, 
attitudes toward his care, ranking of 
family goals, compatibility with other 
family members, and current adaptive- 
ness to their situation. On the basis of 
social casework •judgment, the interview - 
ers rated the family's adequacy of func- 
tioning. Significant differences were 
found in the families' sociodemographic 
characteristics, and in cognitive, exper- 
iential. altitudinal, and interpersonal fac- 
tors, which were associated with level of 
family functioning and appropriateness 
of placement Intention. The adequacy of 
parental knowledge about mongolism and 
mental retardation was indicated as being 
inversely correlated with placement will- 
ingness. and positively associated with 
attitudes indicative of crisis resolution, 
as well as with professional judgments of 
satisfactory family functioning. It was 
recommended that adequate information 



and counseling semWs_be_nuidc. .readily 
a vailablcTo' parents at the time of birth 
of the congenitally handicapped child, to 
enable them to make sound care deci- 
sions. and to foster favorable family 
adaptation. . I. ongitndii.il. ■ rather than 
cross-sectional study, beginning at the 
time of birth, was suggested for further 
investigation of the patterns and process 
of family response to this crisis. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31878 

IX* 03 1X76 KD N.A. 

IHibl. Date Mar 71 6p. 

Al-Issa. Ihsan 

Factors in the Verbal and Motor 
{.earning of Imbeciles. 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Psychology: V77 N2 1*151-6 
Mar 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally liandieapped: trainable mentally 
handicapped: verbal learning: learning 
processes: psychomotor skills: age dif- 
ferences 

To investigate the effects of age and 
practice on motor and verbal perform- 
ance of the trainable mentally handi- 
capped. four groups took part in a verbal 
experiment and six groups participated in 
a motor experiment. The groups varied 
in terms of age and experimental condi- 
tions. Indications pointed to the need for 
observation as well as performance of a 
motor task for all age groups. The verbal 
experiment was felt to indicate that older 
subjects and those with more learning 
experience were able to generalize more 
and give more abstract definitions. The 
researchers fell that the study showed 
that trainables from different age groups 
were able to learn simple motor and ver- 
bal tasks and to benefit from the experi- 
ence in learning other related material. 
(CD) 

ABSTRACT 31879 

IX' 1)3 1X79 ED N.A. 

INlhl. Date Mar 71 7p. 

Dusted. J. ami Others 
The Psychological F'vuluution of Pro- 
foundly Retarded Children with the 
llse of Concrete Reinforcers, 

EDRS not available 

Journal of Psychology: V77 N2 PI 73*9 
Mar 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional .child research; 
mentally handicapped: custodial mentally 
handicapped: intelligence tests: infant 

behavior: reinforcers: Cattell Infant In- 
telligenee Scale 

To investigate the hypothesis that the 
lack of predictive validity in infant intel- 
ligence tests is due in part to the tasks 
not being sufficient to sustain the child's 
interest or motivation in the test, 40 cus- 
todial mentally handicapped were tested 
with one of two types of the Cattell In- 
fant Intelligence Scale. Twenty two of 
the children received candy as a concrete 
reinforccr in place of the regular test 
material. It was noted that the children 
who received the modified Cattell scored 
significantly higher in both mental age 
and IQ. It was the opinion of the investi- 
gators that the influence of the candy 



was uriiTCTcasc motivation, consistency 
of response, and to give rlhc tester a 
clearer picture of the cognitive structure 
of the child being evaluated. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32022 

IX* 03 2022 I'D N.A. 

Pnbl. Date Mar 71 5p. 

l-’unk. Dean C*. 

Effects of Physical Education on Fit- 
ness and Motor Development of Train- 
able Mentally Retarded Children. 

l-DRS not available 

Research Quarterly: V42 Nl P30-4 Mar 
1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped: physical 
fitness: physical education: mentally 

handicapped: motor development 

To determine the effect of a physical 
education program on the physical fitness 
and motor development of trainable men- 
tally retarded (TMR) children, an experi- 
mental group of IX TMR students, ages 
X-1X years, were given 30 minutes of 
planned physical education daily for 5X 
consecutive school days. The !X TMR 
students who served as controls had free 
play or teacher-directed recreational ac- 
tivity during this time. On two fitnev. 
test items, the shuttle run and simps, 
the experimental group showed signifi- 
cant improvement. On other fitness items 
the experimental group did not improve 
significantly. ( Author/ KW) 

ABSTRACT 32086 

1-0 03 20X6 ED N.A. 

Buhl. Date Apr 71 lip 

Brown. I .on: Perlnmtler. Lucille 
Educational Materials: Teaching 

Eunetional Reading to Trainable I.evel 
Retarded Students. 

EDRS not available 

Eduifation and Training of the Mentally 
Retarded: V6 N2 P74-X4 Apr 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped: basic 
reading: reading ability: mentally handi- 
capped 

An experiment was designed to teach 
functional reading, instmctionally defined 
as discrete and observable motor re- 
sponses to printed stimuli, to trainable 
mentally retarded (TMR) students. 
Stimuli consisted of 17 printed words, 
arranged into 9 different sentences. 
Subjects were seven TMR students, ages 
14-19 years, with IQ scores between 39 
and 51. Students were taught using rein- 
forcement to label the stimulus words in 
sentence order and then respond differ- 
entially to the sentences (perform the 
task specified in each particular sent- 
ence), as well as to respond differentially 
to the same words labeled by the teach- 
er. Front the data presented it is con- 
cluded that the subjects, after 60 hours 
of instruction, met the criteria for func- 
tional reading. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 32215 

EC 03 2215 ED 050 501 

Pnbl. Date 71 25p. 

Santin, Sylvia E. 
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ABSTRACT 32484 



Report of ;in Lxpcriuu-nt in the iViiiii* 
illy «f Reading to Adolescent I ‘r :i 1 1 1 :tl>le 
Retarded. 

Guelph University. Ontario. Canada. 
Center for I ducalional Disabilities 
Ontario Association for the Mentally 
Retarded. Toronto. Canada 
1:1 )KS inf. he 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
Irainahle menially handicapped: reading 
readiness; phonics; mentally handi- 
capped: reading: adolescents; programed 
instruction: protective vocabulary 

An experiment to leach the adolescent 
trainable mentally handicapped child to 
read was conducted in four schools for 
the trainable mentally handicapped. Six 
to eight children were selected from each 
school to make up a reading class. 
Classes, held for approximately one 
year, used a programed reading kit that 
emphasized phonics as a foundation for 
reading. Reading level was tested before 
and after the experiment. Post test 
scores were felt to show considerable 
increases in nearly all cases. It was not- 
ed that the reading classes hail improved 
the students* ability to recognize Protec- 
ts e Vocabulary words which were 
taught in the regular classroom. 
Improvement in the childrens* self con- 
fidence was also noted. It was fell that 
assessment of children should be prima- 
rily in terms of learning attitudes rather 
than IQ. that children in schools for the 
retarded should be exposed to reading 
readiness programs, that the reading pro- 
gram should aim to introduce fundamen- 
tal skills involving phonies, and that the 
teaching approach should be of a con- 
crete nature and carefully programed so 
that the child can move with confidence 
from step to step. K‘l)) 

ABSTRACT 32248 

IX* 03 224K HI) N.A: 

Publ. Date beb 71 6p. 

Harrell. Heal rice II. 

Behavioral Differences among an Inst i- 
tut ion \s Hack Ward Residents. 

I1DRS not available 

Menial Retardation: VO N| |»4-9 b'eb 
1071 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: institutionalized 
(persons); heluo ior patterns: custodial 
mentally handle nped: trainable mentally 
handicapped: chav ior rating scales; 

behavior chan c: institutional personnel 

Irainahle am custodial mentally handi- 
capped insti* tilionali/ed children were 
studied over several months under labo- 
ratory co dilions to determine each 
child’s h; sic behavioral skills ami defi- 
ciencies so that suitable training pro- 
grams could be developed. Rates of 
working for various consequences were 
reended. and disrupting behaviors were 
noted. The children were drawn from v 
two purportedly similar custodial build- 
ings of a large public institution. 
Unexpected behavioral differences be- 
tween the two groups in which children 
from one building were more disruptive 
ami lower to respond proved to be asso- 
ciated with differences in characteristics 



and practices of building employees. The 
finding was felt to raise important ques- 
tions of behavioral requirements, slalf to 
child ratio, inservice training and hahifi- 
talivc procedures for habilitalors. re- 
searchers. and administrators seeking to 
improve residential services for retarded, 
people. < Author/C* I) ) 

ABSTRACT 32310 

IX* 03 2310 111) N.A. 

IHihl. Date Mar 71 7p. 

Graham. James T : Ciraham. I.oiiclla W. 
l anguage Behavior of the Mentally 
Retarded: Syntactic Characteristics. 
fiDRS not available 

American Journal of Mental Deficiency; 
V75 N5 1*23-9 Mar 1071 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: morphology (lan- 
guages): language research; intelligence 
level: language development; intelligence 
quotient 

Language samples from nine mentally 
retarded subjects with (‘As ranging from 
10 to IK years and MAs ranging front 3 
years. 6 months, to 10 years were ana- 
lyzed syntactically. The results were fell 
to indicate that certain indices of linguis- 
tic sophistication and subjects* MAs 
were correlated. It w'as tentatively hy- 
pothesized that tionmongokiid retardates 
develop rules of their language at a dif- 
ferent rate but in much the same way as 
intellect (tally-average children. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 32372 

IX* 03 2372 I I) 050 520 

IHibl. Date Jan 69 I70p. 

b'rederieks. II. D. Hud 
A Comparison of the l)n man -Deluca to 
Method and Behavior Modification 
Method Upon the. Coordination of 
Mongoloids. \ 

Oregon Slate System of Higher balnea- 
tion. Monmouth. Teaching Research Di- 
vision 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
(Ulll-W). Washington. I). (\ 
b’.DRS in f. lie 

Descriptors: -exceptional child research: 
mongolism: perceptual motor coordina- 
tion. social reinforcement: psychontotor 
skills; behavior change, mentally handi- 
capped: Donum Delaeato Method 

In order to examine the effects of two 
treatment methods on the coordination 
of mongoloid children. 72 mongoloid 
children (ages 7 to 12) were randomly 
assigned to groups receiving either the 
Doman Delaeato method or behavior 
modification procedures utilizing social 
reinforcement. The children were pre 
and posttested by the Doman Delaeato 
Profile and a modified version of the 
I .ineoln-Oseretsky Motor Development 
Seale. At the end of l he 9- week treat- 
ment. results showed no significant dif- 
ferences between the two treatment 
methods although the children receiving 
the behavior modification treatment 
demonstrated at the conclusion of the 
simly more improved coordination than 
did the children receiving the Homan 
Delaeato method. Implications and rec- 
oin me ml at ions for further studv are out- 
lined (RD) 



IX* 03 24K4 l-l) N.A. 

Puhl. Date 70 I27p. 

Herg. .1. M. and Others 
Tin* d t* I. s»n go Syndrome. 

I ‘.DUS not available 

Pcrganion Press. Inc.. Maxwell House, 
b'airvii-w Park. Llnisford. New York 
10523 ($K.40), 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mcntalh handicapped: medical case his- 
tories; clinical diagnosis; statistical data: 
medical evaluation: dcl.angc syndrome 

Discrssed are clinical data concerning 
the de Lange syndrome, in which menial 
and physical retardation near in ‘con- 
junction with various other characteristic 
features, involving pai ocularly the face 
and limbs. Reported are observations 
(personal and family histories, clinical 
details, ilermatoglvphs. and other data) 
on IK patients considered to he examples 
of the de Lange syndrome. These findings 
are analyzed together with the findings of 
236 previously reported eases, hocused 
upon in particular are manifestations of 
the syndrome and etiological considera- 
lions. (KW) 



ABSTRACT 32510 

IX* 03 2510 1-1)051 604 

Publ. Date Aug 70 I5p. 

Griffith. Marlin S. 

A Sa nip ling of Progress Achieved by 
Trainable Mentally Retarded Persons 
Kn rolled in Community Centered Pro- 
grams in the State of Colorado. 
Colorado University. Boulder 
Bureau of Mleinenlarv and Secondary 
Hdncation (DHKW/OH). Washington. 
D.C*. 

I-DRS ntf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped: com- 
munity programs; skill development: 
program effectiveness; mentally handi- 
capped: day schools: Colorado 

The study evaluated progress made by 
trainable mentally retarded (TMR) per- 
sons in 'community centered programs, 
which allow them to remain with their 
families and in the community rather 
than being institutionalized. Hvalualcd 
were two experimental groups numbering 
12 and 22 persons (mean ages 10 years 7 
months and 10 years 2 months) who had 
been enrolled in two different community 
centered programs for 1-6 years (mean of 
3 years), and a control group of 20 sub- 
jects (mean age 9 years 9 months) wait- 
ing to be enrolled. The TMR Perform- 
ance Profile, a descriptive behavioral 
measure, was used to assess subjects* 
abilities in five major areas of daily ac- 
tivities: social behavior, self-care, com- 
munication. basic knowledge, and body 
usage. Both experimental groups scored 
significantly higher than the control 
group in all areas except self-care, in 
which only one experimental group 
scored significantly higher. It is conclud- 
ed that systematic training programs as 
exemplified by the community centered 
concept significantly improve the 'kills 
\ and functioning of the TMR and that the 
\ 
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develop pi cm of such coimminilv 
icrcd ptog r;t ms i> justified. (K\V) 



ccn- 



ABSTRACT 32599 

hc’oj 2*9*1 I D N.A. 

Publ. Dale 71 I Op. 

Miller. Harold R. ;iml (Illicit 
Behavior Modification in a Profoundly 
Retarded Child: A Case Report. 

KDRS not available 

Dchavioi Thctapx: V2 N3 P375-X4 .1**1 
1^71 

Dcscri plots: exceptional child research, 
custodial mcnfnIU handicapped: hehaiior 
change, training technique': case studies: 
self care skills: mentally handicapped 

three behavior modification programs 
used with R. a profoundly retarded 7- 
year-old boy. are described. The pro- 
grams developed a self* feeding operant, 
taught R to respond approptiately to a 
verbal command and greatly increased 
his ability to stand without support. Side 
effects included an apparent increase in 
R‘s responsiveness to his environment, 
and independent mobility by crawling or 
using a walker. Observational follow-up 
information indicates that Rs behavior 
gains have been maintained in his home. 
Questions raised by the training tech- 
niques used and suggestions for further 
research are considered. (Author) 



ABSTRACT 32845 

KC 03 2845 HO N.A. 

Publ. Date Aug 71 bp. 

Swart/. Jon I). and Others 
The Holt /man Inkblot Technique as a 
Measure of Perceptual Development ill 
Mental Retardation. 

KDRS not available 

Journal of Personality Assessment: V35 
N4 1*320*6 Aug 197 1 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: perceptual devel- 
opment: measurement techniques; intel- 
ligence differences: I loll /man Inkblot 
Technique 

"'To investigate relationships between 
mental age and scores from the Holt, - 
man Inkblot Technique (HIT). 9b menta • 
ly retarded and * normal children anJ 
adults comprising four criterion IQ- 
groups ranging in IQ from 54 to I Ob w ere 
tested! Hath group of 12 females and 12 
males was matched for sex and chronol- 
ogical age. T en standard HIT variables 
were selected for analysis: form appro- 
priateness. form definiteness, integration, 
movement, human, color, shading, loca- 
tion. pathognomic verbalization . and 
animat. A table presented means, stand- 
ard deviations, and significance levels for 
each variable for each of the four IQ- 
groiips.. Form appropriateness, move- 
ment. integration, and human showed 
steadily increasing mean scores across 
the four IQ-groups: pathbgnomic verbali- 
zation and animal showed steadily de- 
creasing mean scores across the four 
groups; and form definiteness, color, 
shading, and location showed a lack of 
significant developmental trends across 
the four groups. The results were inter- 
preted as providing strong support for 



seieial MIT scoics as indexes of percep- 
tual development. ( Author/C ID 



ABSTRACT 32874 

i;c m :s?i id n.a. 

Publ. Dale May 71 9p. 

I.nglish. R. William: Palin. David A. 
Attitudes Towards a Photograph of a 
Mildly and Severely Mentally Retard- 
ed (hihl. 

KDRS not available 

T tabling School- bulletin: VbS Nl 1*55-63 
May 1971 



Dcsctiplots: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: public opinion: 
attitudes; physical characteristics 

The altitudes of the general public to- 
wards the phenotype of a severely and a 
mildly mentally retarded child were* ex- 
amined hv incans of the Semantic Differ- 
ential Scales developed by Osgood, Suci. 
and Tciincbaiim (1957). Subjects, cons- 
isting of SO female clerical ollicc work- 
ers. inted two stimulus photographs (of a 
mildly and a severely retarded boy) on 
20 pairs of bipolar adjectives. l : orty sub- 
jects viewed each photograph. Those 
who viewed the photograph of the se- 
verely retarded boy evidenced far more 
negative attitudes than did those who 
viewed the photograph of the mildly re- 
tarded hoy. indicating, that important 
judgments about the mentally retarded 
are often made on the basis of pheno- 
type alone (the apparent physical degree 
of ictardation). Rased on these results, 
recommendations arc made for, profes- 
sional personnel w ho work with retarded 
children. ( Author/KW) 



ABSTRACT 32955 

KC 03 2955 HD N.A. 

I*nbl. Dale Jun 7 1 3p. 

(•roves. Ivor!).: Cnrroceio. Dennis l\ 

A Self-Feeding l # r«gra»n for the Se- 
verely and Profoundly Retarded. 

HORS not available 

Mental Retardation; V9 N3 P10-2 Jun 
1971 

Descriptors: mentally handicapped: oper- 
ant conditioning: eating habits: self care 
skills exceptional child research: traina- 
ble mentally handicapped; custodial men- 
tally handicapped: behavior change 

A program for teaching trainable and 
custodial mentally handicapped persons 
to cat with a spoon is described. Operant 
conditioning techniques were used to 
inerea<e the appropriate use of spoons 
during meal periods. In addition, the in- 
appropriate behaviors of food stealing 
and hand feeding were decreased. Re- 
Milts indicated that all residents learned 
to use their spoons properly. Attitudes of 
the nursing staff towards the residents 
were noted to have improved and ward 
efficiency was shown to have increased. 
( Author/CD) • 

ABSTRACT 32960 

KC 03 2960 HD N.A. 

Publ. Dale Jun 71 5p. 

Martin, (iarry I.. and Others 
Operant Conditioning in Dressing 
Behavior of Severely Retarded Cirls. 



KDRS not available 

Mental Kctnidniion: V9 N3 1*27- 3 1 Jnn 
1971 

Descriptors: trainable mentally handi- 

capped: behavior change: self care skills: 
exceptional child research: mentally 

handicapped: opciant conditioning: fem- 
ales 

The article discusses results of proce- 
dures used to teach self-dressing to train- 
able mentally handicapped girls. Hie veil 
girls, aged 7 to 20 years, were entered 
into the operant conditioning program. 
Snell procedures as putting on a sweater, 
lacing and lying shoes, anil putting on 
underwear were broken down into steps 
and administered one at a time. Social 
rein force me nt and token reinforcement 
\wcrc used to stimulate behavior. Im- 
proved performance of subjects was not- 
ed as generalizing to the ward situation. 

(CD) 

ABSTRACT 32964 

KC 03 2964 HD N.A. 

Publ. Date Jun 71 5p. 

Watson. I .like S.. Jr.. 

Program Profiles: Shaping and Main- 
taining Behavior Modification Skills in 
Staff Members in an MR Institution: 
Coin nt bus State Institute Behavior 
Modification Program. 

KDRS not available 

Mental Retardation: V9 N3 P39-43 Jun 
1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped; behavior change: 
institutional personnel; institutions; rein- 
forcement: program descriptions: com- 
munity role: trainable mentally handi- 
capped: Ohio 

An institutional-community behavior 
modification program established at Co- 
lumbus State Institute to habilitate train- 
able and custodial mentally handicapped 
residents is discussed. Utilization of con- 
tingency reinforcement with the staff as 
well as with the residents is a major 
strategy of the program presented. Two 
secondary goals are to provide a training 
facility for persons who w ill he involved 
in behavior modification programs else- 
where. .and to train workers who will 
provide manpower for a eomni unity be- 
havior modification program. The make- 
up of the institution staff and the func- 
tions they serve in the program arc de- 
scribed. The eomni unity phase of the 
program (staff, organization) is briefly 
described ns well. Training, involving 
classroom training and ward internship, 
is detailed. Reinforcement techniques 
used in the program are also presented. 
The researchers note that the contingent 
reinforcement appeared to he effective in 
shaping and maintaining behavior modifi- 
cation skills in staff. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 32965 

KC 03 2965 HD N.A. 

Buhl. Date Jun 71 4p. 

Kuccra. J. 

lAukucmiu and Twinning Tendency in 
Families of Children with Down's 
Syndrome. 

HORS not available 
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Journal of \1 ciital Deficiency Research : 
V 15 N2 1*77-80 Jun 1971 

Descriptors exceptional chiltl lesearch; 
mongolism: genetics; menially handi- 

capped; t ns ins; family characteristics; 
surveys; It ukeniiu 

The occurrence of Down’s syndiome. 
leukemia and twinning within families 
was investigated. A sample of families in 
Bohemia with children having Down's 
syndrome, horn between 1961 and 1966. 
were sent questionnaires. Twenty-one 
leukemic subjects were found in the 801 
families of children with Down’s syn- 
drome. A significantly greater number 
were noted to be in the families of moth- 
ers than of fathers. It was also noted 
that twinning occurred in nearly half the 
families in which Cases of leukemia oc- 
curred. The researchers felt the occurr- 
ence of twinning and leukemia in moth- 
ers’ families suggested a tendency to- 
ward abnormal cell division. IC’D) 

ABSTRACT 33014 

K(* 0.1 1014 HI) N.A. 

Publ. Date 71 I68p. 

Balthazar. Furl F. 

Balthazar Scales of Adaptive Behavior 
for the Profoundly and Severely Men- 
tally Retarded: Section I. Parts 1*4. 
HDRS not available 

Research Press Company. 2612 North 
Mattis Avenue. Champaign. Illinois 
6182(1 (*7.25 Set). 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
menially handicapped; trainable mentally 
handicapped; custodial mentally handi- 
capped; behavior rating scales; self care 
skills; skill analysis; institutionalized 
(persons); stalf role; guidelines 

Designed to yield objective and standard- 
ized measures of behavior hased on ac- 
tual observations, the Balthazar Scales 
of Adaptive Behavior (BSAB) measure, 
rank, order, anti classify the self-care 
behaviors of eating, dressing, and toilet- 
ing in the profoundly ami severely men- 
tally handicapped. The BSAB may he 
used to design or develop behavioral 
programs, to measure and evaluate ongo- 
ing or independently developed pro- 
grams. io group subjects for classifica- 
tion purposes, and in research. The 
BSAB instructional material consists of 
the Professional Supervisor’s Handbook, 
the Rater Technician’s Handhook. the 
Program Scoring Forms, and the Work- 
shop and Training Manual. Raters of 
behavior are chosen from existing insti- 
tutional stalf and can be trained in a few 
days following directions in the Rater 
Technician's Handbook. The Program 
Scoring Forms arc designed to remain in 
the permanent file of each patient so that 
progress can be ascertained. The Work- 
shop ami Training Manual furnishes 



means to identify and explore unfamiliar 
points in BSAB administration. (CB) 



ABSTRACT 33026 

FC 0.1 3112ft HD 054 550 

Publ. Date 71 55p. 

McCice. Jerry and Others > 

Showing Progress: A System a tie Kval- 
uation of Oregon’s Program for the 
Trainable Retarded. 

Oregon State System of Higher Kdiica- 
lion. Monmouth 
F.ORS nif.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
trainable mentally handicapped: program 
evaluation; motor development: language 
development: mentally handicapped: self 
care skills; Oregon 

An evaluation was conducted on the 
elfectiveness of classroom services au- 
thorized by l%y Oregon legislation ami 
provided to trainable mentally retarded 
(TMR) children hetween 4 and 21 years 
of age. During the 1969-70 school year, 
services were provided to 481 TMR 
ehild.cn in 15 different projects adminis- 
tered by the Mental Health Division a lid 
14 agencies contracted by the Division. 
Change evidenced by TMR students in 
the areas of self help skills, language 
development, and motor development 
was measured by Ciunzberg’s Progress 
Assessment Chart. Parsons Language 
Sample, and Teaching • Research Motor 
Development Scale, respectively. Scales 
were used to evaluate students (.168 were 
both pro- and posttcstcdl in all 15 pro- 
jects in October 1969 and again in April 
1970. Thirty-five tables and graphs report 
the t-test values obtained for the TMR 
population in each of the three measures 
and in each of the subtests of each mea- 
sure. t-test values determined hy school 
for each measure and subtest. anti t-test 
values hy age level for each measure and 
subtest. Based upon comparison of pre- 
and post test scores, it was concluded 
that TMR children along the entire age 
span of 4 to 21 years could and did learn 
from well-organized, structured pro- 
grams. in spile of the variables unique to 
each program. <KW) 



ABSTRACT 33028 

KC 01 1028 HD 05.1 524 

Publ. Dale Jan 70 79p. 

Rickert. Devoc C.; Mtjrrcy. James G. 
Parent Training In /Precise Behavior 
Management with Mentally Retarded 
Children. Final Report. 

Utah Stale University. Logan 
Bureau of Hducation for the Handi- 
capped (DHKW/OF). Washington. D. C. 

HDRS mf .he 

OKCi-8-9.542 1 .15-202.1(0.12) 



Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
paren* role: precision teaching: parent 
education: mentally handicapped: behav- 
ior change: child tearing 

The purpose of the study was to explore 
the elfect on parents ami children of 
training parents in ;ht use of the preci- 
sion teaching approaih to behavior modi- 
fication in an effort to increase their abil- 
ity to manage retarded children at home. 
During a 10-week training period, parents 
learned the modification procedure 
evolved hy Ogden Lindslcy and were 
successful in managing behavior. Of the 
20 families who attended the first group 
meeting, only six attended more than 
two sessions although 10 others offered 
what were considered to he good reasons 
for discontinuance. Individual case stud- 
ies arc cited w hich reveal the immediacy 
of the changes in most instances, and 
tables and graphs report this information. 
Projects that were only marginally signif- 
icant or not amenable to statistical evalu- 
ation are also included. Conclusions 
were that parents can he trained in pre- 
cise behavioral management and can 
become independent and creaiive in its 
use. Recommendations concern reduc- 
tion of attrition rate, simplified rate data 
forms, and use of a specific text. (RJ) 



ABSTRACT 33102 

FC 0.1 .1102 HI) N.A. 

Publ. Date Jul 71 9p. 

Stein. Zena: Susscr. Mervyn 
The Preven lability of Down’s Syn* 
drome 

HDRS not available 

HSM:IA Health Reports: V86 N7 1*650-8 
Jnl 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
mentally handicapped: mongolism: pre- 
vention: females: demography; incid- 
ence: age differences 

A model was developed to analyze the 
extent to which fertility control in older 
women would reduce the prevalence of 
Down's syndrome in an actual popula- 
tion. Demographic data for New York 
City from 195.1 through 1967 were jised 
to estimate both incidence at birth and 
survival rate. Data presented suggested 
that prevention of the syndrome in off- 
spring of women aged .15 years and over 
would amount to a reduction of AV/r of 
Down’s syndrome and could. have led to 
a reduction of 9 to I4C; in the prevalence 
of severe mental retardation. The au- 
thors advocated and briefly discussed 
four preventive measures to reduce in- 
cidence of Down’s syndrome at birth: 
education, birth control, prenatal .diag- 
nostic testing, and elective termination of 
pregnancy. (C*B) 
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TOTAL 




ITEM ED Nurr.bur 

MF HC 


(see reverse) 


PRICE 


To order ERIC REPORTS include complete information for all 






order form items. Please print or type all information clearly. 


1 




1 Complete “bill to" and “ship to" addresses. Be sure to 




* w 


complete "ship to" address if different from “bill to". A like 


2 




"ship to" address may be completed as "SAME". Include /ip 






code. 


3 




2. Order by printing ED number in designated space. ED 






accession numbers are listed in Research in Education (RIE). 


4 




RlE may be purchased from: Superintendent of Documents, 




. i 


GPO. Washington. D C. 20402. 


S 




3. Include number of copies (1. 2. 3. etc.) to be ordered in 


. 


, , 


appropriate space. Use MF space for microfiche copies, use HC 


6 


1 


space for hard copy (paper). Check RlE for availability of 




1 


document in MF and HC. 


7 


» 


4. Include price from the rate schedule. (Refer to price schedule 


• . i 


. -« 


on back.) Prices are also published in current issues of RlE. 


8 


! 


i 5. Some ED numbers represent a senes of titles, and will be 


* * T » 


t 


billed by title, not ED number. A list of applicable ED numbers 


9 ! ' i 

i 


1 1 ; 


! is available. 


■ i 

» \ 

! ! i j 


, : -j 


i 

1 6. Extend number of copies and price for total price for each 


io ; ; I 

1 j 


, | . 1 

: } i 


entry. 


it ; j ' | 


H 

’ 1 ! j 


7. Add items 1 through 15 and insert amount in "Sub-Total" 


r • ■ | 1 


r 


j box. 


12 ; t 


1 8. Add state sales tax for Illinois and Maryland or check box 






and cite tax exemption number for Illinois and Maryland only. 


13 1 


i i ’ 


j 


t 


i 




j 9- Add "Subtotal" and ’Tax" and insert amount in "Total" 


i ' 




| box. 


14 it 


’ | 






- i 

i ; 1 


: i 


i 


10. Indicate payment method desired. Payment must accompany 


15 1 | 


i i 


1 


all orders of S10.00 or less. Make all drafts payable to EDRS. 


.1 1 1 


1 j 

i 




j 11. Sign AUTHORIZATION and date order. 


□ TAX NUMBER . 


SUBTOTAL 










i 


12. Include only 15 entries per form. Complete and sign 


□ DEPOSIT ACCT NUMBER _ 


TAX 


i 


additional forms if required. 


□ CHARGE (OVER $10.00) 






13. Quality warranty. LIPCO will replace products returned 




t 


because of reproduction defects or incompleteness. The quality 






I 


of the input document is no: the responsibility of UPCO. Best 


□ CHECK NUMBER 


TOTAL 


i 


available copy will be supplied. 



ERIC DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION SERVICE is operated by Leasco Information Products. Inc. for the U.S. Office of Education. 

AUTHORIZATION DATE 



Order* are filled only from ED accession numbers. Titles are not 
checked. Ptease be tun you have supplied the correct numbers. 



TITLE OR DEPT. 



* SUBJECT TO ALL TERMS AND CONDITIONS ON REVERSE SIDE OF THIS FORM. 



30 



MAKE ALL DRAFTS PA YABLE TO EDRS 



PRICE LIST 



Microfiche Copy - Each Title .65 

Hard Copy — Each Title by number of pages: 



Pages: 1 - 100 


3.29 


101-200 


6.58 


201 -300 


9.87 


301 -400 


13.16 


401-500 


16.45 


Each Additional 100 pages or 
portion thereof. 


3.29 



1. Book Rate or Library Rate postage is Included in above 
prices. 

2. The difference between Book Rate or Library Rate and 
first class or foreign postage (outside the continental United 
States) rate will be billed at cost. 



TERMS AND CONDITIONS 



1. MICE LIST 

The prices sat forth above may be changed 
without notice; however, any price change will 
be subject to the approval of the U.S. Office of 
Education Contracting Officer. 

2. PAYMENT 

The prices set forth above do not Include 
any sales, use. excise, or similar taxes which 
may apply to the sale of microfiche or hard 
copy to the Customer. The cost of such taxes. 
If any. dull be borne by the Customer. 

Payment shell be made net thirty (30) days 
from date of Invoice. Payment shall be without 
expense to LlPCO. 

X REPRODUCTION 

Materials supplied hereunder mey only be 
reproduced by not-for-profit educational Insti- 
tutions and organizations; provided however, 
that express permission to reproduce e copy- 
righted document provided hereunder must be 
obtained In writing from the copyright holder 
noted on the title page of such copyrighted 
document. 

4. CONTINGENCIES 

LlPCO shall not be liable* to Customer or 
any other parson for any failure or delay In the 
performance of any obligation If such failure of 
delay, (a) to due to events beyond the control 
of LlPCO Including, but not limited to, fire, 
storm, flood, earthquake, explosion, accident, 
acts of the public enemy, strikes, lockouts, 
labor dilutes, labor shortage, work stoppages, 
traruport stl on embargoes or delays, failure or 
shortage of materials, supplies or machinery, 
acts of God. or acts or regulations or priorities 
of the federal, state, or local governments, (b) to 
due to failures of performance of subcontrac- 
tors beyond LIPCO's control end without 
negllgsnoa on the part of LlPCO. or (c) is due 



to erroneous or incomplete information fur- 
nished by Customer. 

CL LIABILITY 

LIPCO's liability. If any. arising hereunder 
shall not exceed restitution of charges. 

In no event shell LlPCO be liable for special, 
consequential, or liquidated damages arising 
from the provision of services hereunder. 

6. WARRANTY 

LlPCO MAKES NO WARRANTY. EX- 
PRESS OR IMPLIED. AS TO ANY MATTER 
WHATSOEVER. INCLUDING ANY WAR- 
RANTY OF MERCHANTABILITY OR FIT- 
NESS FOR ANY PARTICULAR PURPOSE. 

7. CHANGES 

No waiver, alteration, or modification of 
any of the provisions hereof shall be binding 
unless In writing and signed by an officer of 
LlPCO. 

t. DEFAULT AND WAIVER 

a. If Customer falls with respect to this or 
any other agreement with LlPCO to pay any 
Invoice itfien due or to accept any shipment as 
ordered, LlPCO may without prejudice to other- 
remedies defer any further shipments until the 
default to corrected, or cancel this Purchase 
Order, 

b. No course of conduct nor any delay of 
LlPCO In exercising any right hereunder shall 
waive any rights of LIPCp or modify this 
A gr ee m e n t 

& GOVERNING LAW 

This Agreement shell be construed to be 
between merchants. Any question concerning 
hs validity, construction, or performance shall 
be governed by the laws of the State of New 
York. 



